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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 


- is summed up in love to God and love to man. 


The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HERE is a kind of gloomy dignity in the Chinese 
character which shows itself when one is overtaken 
by defeat and disaster. The rumor is that several of 
the leaders of the rebellion, including Prince Tuan, 
being disapproved by the imperial government 

under pressure of the allied powers, have quietly departed 
this life, or are advancing toward the point where public 
opinion in China will hold it to be unmanly and undignified 
for them to live. Suicide is a strange form of execution; 

but to some extent it saves the self-respect of a criminal in a 
land like China, to take the matter into his own hands, to 
bow in submission to the edict of the imperial government, 
then without arrest, judicial process, or sentence, to pass 
quietly out of life. Why one should swallow gold-leaf to 
cause death is not clear, unless this clean and costly remedy 
has some symbolic meaning. The condition of a race can- 
not be hopeless when its leaders and statesmen have a sense 
of honor, however perverted, which is keen enough to make 
open disgrace intolerable. 

we 


Rev. S. J. Barrows has accepted an appointment as 
secretary of the New York Prison Association. He is 
already a member of the United States Prison Commission, 
to which he was appointed while still editor of the Christian 
Register. In this capacity it is his duty to attend interna- 
tional prison conventions in Europe, to make reports con- 
cerning prisons in the United States and the status of crimi- 
nal law.: This work, therefore, has not only given him 
special preparation for this new appointment, but gives him 
also extraordinary facilities for exerting influence at home 
and abroad in the province occupied by prison associations. 
The New York society has the right to inspect all the pris- 
ons in the State, and it is its duty to make reports concerning 
them to the General Assembly. It also has duties concerning 
discharged convicts. This seems to be an ideal appoint- 
ment. Mr. Barrows.has had experience of many kinds in 
public life, and all the lines of his experience seem to con- 
verge to a focus in this specific undertaking. He is ac- 
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quainted with the ways of the pulpit, the press, and the 
legislature ; and all of them are concerned in the work he is 
now undertaking. 

st 


TuE cordiality with which the religious press has received 
the news of the recent ordination in the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston is surprising. Nobody objects, and 
many praise. As, for instance, the Christian Advocate, of 
St. Louis, reports the fact in these terms: “ Prof. Cummings, 
of the Chair of Sociology in Harvard University, has been 
ordained associate pastor of Dr. Edward Everett Hale. It 
seems strange that a man whose work has been as a student 
and teacher of sociology should be summoned to the pasto- 
rate of a church; but it is an indication of the fact that the 
Church of the future will insist upon the ethical, the man- 
ward, side of the gospel. It is an indication of the fact 
that Jesus came to establish a kingdom,— to change the social 
order, as well as individuals in it. There are two sides to 
the sphere, the evangelistic and the ethical. Both are neces- 
sary to the full work of the Church. 


The Truth in Love. 


When Dean Everett took part in the ordination of several 
young men at King’s Chapel, as he laid his hands upon the 
head of each one in succession, he repeated a brief formula 
of charge and benediction containing the words “speak the 
truth in love.” The whole philosophy of persuasion, of con- 
ciliation, and of moral influence, lies in this charge. Any 
truth-telling may do good; but the highest forms of truth- 
telling, which results in the reformation of the wrong-doer, 
always proceed from the spirit of love and sympathy. Sus- 
picion, hatred, and contempt never convert a sinner. De- 
nunciations may warn and frighten an evil-doer, and put him 
on his guard against penalty; but they do not awaken the 
noblest sentiments out of which come reform. Whether in 
public or in private life, the rule is the same. What a man 
will not take at all from one who despises him for his wicked- 
ness he will take in humility from one who loves him and 
shows it. 

All truth-telling has its uses. The witness speaking under 
oath is charged to become a mere machine, repeating accu- 
rately, so far as he knows it, the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. He is a machine out of which certain 
facts are to be drawn for use by judge and counsel and jury. 
The witness does not intend to assist in the reformation of 
the criminal. He is summoned to furnish the means of his 
conviction and punishment. Or, if testifying for his defence, 
he becomes part of the machinery of justice to offset lying 
or evidence which does not represent all the truth. 

Speaking the truth in love is not stalwart enough for many 
who set out to reform their friends and neighbors. They 
like better sayings by Ezekiel or John the Baptist or the 
denunciations of the Pharisees by Jesus. ‘They brace them- 
selves to antagonism, fearing that any sympathy with the 
wrong-doer will in some way implicate themselves with the 
wrong-doing. 

In regard to the denunciations of Jesus, there is much 
reason to believe that the words put into his mouth represent 
not so much his own language and feeling as the feeling of 
his disciples many years after his death. We may easily 
believe that Jesus when before hypocrites, in whose power 
he was at the time, should have very plainly pointed out to 
them the flaws in their spirit and their conduct. It would 
be like him, we think, not to denounce evil men in public 
life when he was at a safe distance, and when his charges 
against them could do no possible good. It would also, we 
think, be like Jesus, when he stood in the presence of the 
oppressor, on whose side there was power, to resent any 
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insult to the business he was doing in the Father’s name, 
and to put his life in peril by the calm steadiness of his 
attack and defence. We are not to forget that his famous 
lament over Jerusalem is reported as following immediately 
after one of these stirring scenes. In later times his dis- 
ciples, as we may imagine, dropped the tears out of his voice, 
and repeated his rebukes with the added invective which repre- 
sented their own years of sore conflict and suffering. Out 
of the strong comes forth sweetness. ‘ 

Friends sometimes try to be frank with each other, and 
agree to give and to take a full and fair description of their’ 
faults and their virtues. The experiment never succeeds ex- 
cepting in cases where the love is great, and where there is 
great nobility of sentiment on both sides. One of the 
friends sets out to be absolutely truthful and candid. He 
points out a fault never mentioned between them before. 
The first result is a shock of surprise. Offence is taken. 
The natural reply is, ‘I didn’t know that you had such 
a mean opinion of me.” Sometimes a promising friend- 
ship ends just at this point. Now, if friends cannot with 
safety always speak the truth in love, what hope is there for 
any good to be done by speaking it in wrath? On a low. 
level the detective, the prosecutor, and the censor of morals 
must do their duty. Public opinion directed against crime 
prevents crime. Public opinion backed up by penalties en- 
forces the law of righteousness, and makes the life of the 
criminal a burden tohim. But, at the last, for the good of all 
the people, it is necessary to make the impression that justice 
is not vindictive, and that penalties are enforced not because 
the criminal is hated, but because for the welfare of all men, 
good and bad, it is better that the way of the transgressor 
should be hard. He who attempts to go across lots in poli- 
tics or in business should have the benefit of all the thorns, 
spring-guns, and man-traps that can be placed in his way. 

And yet progress comes only when the virtues are made 
alluring. One new angel of truth or liberty or justice 
brought into a community will drive out more devils of lust 
and greed and cruelty than all the denunciations of the 
pulpits, the exposures of the press, or the punishments de- 
creed by the courts. It is not sufficient to unmask the 
vices. No beatitude was given for those who denounce evil. 
Among all the movements of our time, forward and back- 
ward, there is a movement toward the enthronement of the 
highest ideals. They who are foremost in it are the cheer- 
ful believers who allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way. 


Plain Goodness. 


The man who, when describing his dog, after indicating 
several strains that were blent in him, found himself with 
an unexplained remainder on his hands, and who, in answer 
to the question ‘‘ What’s the rest of him?” said, “ Just plain 
dog,” made a suggestive contribution to our stock of ethical 
material. Far too little account is made of just plain 
goodness in our discriminations of human character. ‘The 
worse the sinner, the better the saint,” was a favorite construc- 
tion of the moralists of former times. That ‘sense of sin,”’ 
without which the succeeding stages of redemption were 
impossible, if it did not make this construction inevitable, 
did much to make it plausible. The hagiologists never tired 
of picturing the ecstasies of sainthood as succeeding to the 
raptures of the carnal mind, as the most sumptuous flowers 
are nourished by a compost of decaying weeds. Saint 
Augustine did, no doubt, as much as any other to set the 
pace for these competitive exhibitions. Dr. Hedge never 
drew more freely on his superb rhetorical resources than 
when describing the wickedness of the Carthaginian saint, 
those “‘ deeps of bottomless guile,” those “ weltering abysses 
of insatiate lust’’ (we write from memory, and so, doubtless, — 
inexactly) which were revealed to him as he “looked down — 


os ee rea 
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into the unsunned depths of his breast, and saw the hells 
opening, hell underneath hell, in his darkling, selfish heart.” 

Here was an ideal foundation on which to build up a life of 
saintly aspiration. The “Lives of the Saints” abound in 
similar narrations, with the general implication that the Jost 
hoc was a propter hoc in these sequences of “ captive good 
attending captain ill”—/in a quite different sense from that 
which Shakespeare intended in his memorable line. Without 
the bad beginning, we had unlimited assurance, there could 
not have been the virtuous later course and happy end. 

We have, too, this interesting aspect of our ethical de- 
velopment ; namely, the succession of the modern novel to 
the traditional theory of personal religion. Time was when 
the novel had its villain, unalloyed, like Scott’s Varley in 
“ Kenilworth,” by any taint of goodness whatsoever. This 
undiluted villain has more lives than a cat; and, though he 
perished miserably in “To Have and to Hold,” he will 
probably reappear within the twelvemonth with his eye 
undimmed and his natural force still unabated. But he is 
not the characteristic hero of the modern novel. Harrison 
Ainsworth bedevilled hundreds of boys with his representa- 
tion of Jack Sheppard as the best of all good fellows, and 
all orderly and decent persons as unconscionably mean and 
dull. Thackeray’s habitual moral is that a crop of wild oats 
is the indispensable prerequisite to any growth of ‘large 
designs and virtuous deeds.” His Laura in “ Pendennis” 
is interpreted as a confession that plain goodness is un- 
utterably stupid. We are expected to say of her character 
as the French lady said of her ice-cream, “If it only had a 
little sin in it!” It would be hardly an exaggeration to say 
that Ainsworth’s conception of wickedness as the substance 
of heroic character has had even greater vogue than Thack- 
eray’s conception of wildness as the indispensable beginning 
of a young man’s start in life. It is interesting to observe 
that few novelists have been so bold as to extend Thack- 
eray’s doctrine to the development of womankind, though 
Mrs. Burnett made the attempt in her “ Lady of Quality” ; 
and her venture was not made alone. 

When Shakespeare wrote of “best men” as “ moulded out 
of faults,” he had no other meaning than Tennyson’s : — 


“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things ” ; 


and Longfellow’s, that 


“Of our vices we may frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame.” 


There are many novels that inculcate this doctrine, and 
many others which find something of goodness in souls evil 
—to reverse the popular quotation. Not only in fiction, 
but in social usage, the persuasion seems to grow that plain 
goodness needs some spice of wickedness to make it pala- 
table food. We have pious and ascetic women pleading for 
a “robust” type of character, meaning thereby a type into 
which swearing, drinking, and the grosser vices enter as 
constituent parts. ‘To some of these Gov. Roosevelt’s essays 
in profanity have commended him, as have not his essays 
in the magazines. Washington’s grosser vices have been 
invalidated by the critical biographers, but they are still 
the making of him with some of the more strenuous sort; 
and his swearing at Monmouth is widely cherished as the 
_ brightest jewel in his civic crown. 

_ Meantime there is no serious lack of plain goodness in the 
_ world, and it is like the good wine that “needs no bush.” 
_ Like wisdom, it is justified of its children. We do well to 
_ Tejoice that men and women can convert the energy of their 
and shame into right living, and that substantial ex- 
ence may coexist with grievous faults. But sure we are 
permitted to rejoice more heartily that there are some, and 
not a few, whose goodness is of a plainer sort, diversified 
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neither by a concomitant badness nor by the memory of 
such as has been put away. There are good people whose 
wild oats have been the tiniest crop, and whose characters 
are sufficiently robust without any infusion of the major or 
even the minor vices. The legend of good women is not 
exhausted by Laura Pendennis and her kind. There are 
good women who are as good as these, and are at the same 
time as brilliant as Beatrix Esmond. And it is not otherwise 
with men. There are those who never commit deeds of 
violence, who are not intemperate or sexually vicious, who 
avoid “the unnecessary use of profane language,’”’ and do 
not even, as Emerson would say, “burn tobacco,” who, 
nevertheless, are not a whit more dull or uninteresting than 
the novelists’ heroes or our actual neighbors or relations who 
do all these things, and for doing them are much admired. 
And not a few of these good men are, as Thoreau would 
have them, ‘“‘good for something,”— not merely negatively 
virtuous, but positively so, bringing a serviceable energy to 
the world’s work, unmasking folly and pretence, striking 
down cruelty and injustice, comforting sorrow and assuaging 
pain, enlightening ignorance, doing a man’s part manfully to 
make reason and the will of God prevail. 


Fulness of Life. 


One of the most characteristic sayings of Jesus is recorded 
in John x. 10: “I am come that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.” Certainly, Jesus came possessing 
life of the highest type and power. Life of the highest type 
and power has been manifest since then precisely in those 
who have been most evidently and largely influenced by him. 
This is likewise a fact as nearly unquestioned as any fact of 
history. The average reader, however, and all of us, are 
more or less so accustomed to give to a common word like 
“life” its common significance that the abundant import of 
this saying about life in its abundance is not gathered in 
without a pause. In this pause Christian thought has been 
wont to glance forward to glorious unfoldings of life in the 
future. It is even more illuminating to glance backward to 
the progressive unfoldings of life in the past. Not only does 
history thus yield prophecy, but, what is more important, it 
yields convictions and monitions of present need and duty. 

As the present is best understood in seeing its historical 
connection with the past, so our conception of life is illum- 
inated by the history of life. The history of life is the 
history of its ascent through grade after grade from poverty 
to abundance. 

Take a pebble, a bit of sand. We call it inanimate 
matter. It seems lifeless. But the physicist’s analysis finds 
the essential substratum of its various qualities, such as its 
hardness, weight, immobility, to be inconceivably mobile. Its 
“atoms” are mere centres of force, enclosing other force- 
centres, and these incessantly gyrating. ‘There is no need 
to speculate how life got to our globe from elsewhere. It is 
found here in the elemental chaos, manifesting itself, dimly 
indeed, but convincingly, by that primary sign which we 
still recognize when we see the least motion in a body seem- 
ingly dead. 

But after long ages a blade of grass sprouts from the 
sandy beach, upheaved from the watery cover of the globe. 
Life now manifests itself more abundantly. Growth is su- 
peradded to motion, and by and by the earth is clothed in 
living green. If what went before was natural, this new 
advent of life is supernatural, not superior to nature, but a 
superior order of nature. 

Another step in the ascent of life is taken when the plant- 
eating insect, bird, or beast, appears amidst the sustenance 
thus provided for it. Now to motion and growth is super- 
added intelligence, dim premonitions of which had been 
given in the turning of leaves to the sun and the groping of 
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roots toward water. Here, again, is life still more abundantly 
seen in the intelligence that builds the nest, rears the young, 
hunts its food, and defends itself from foes. Here we 
come upon the supernatural again, a superior order of 
nature, a higher grade in the ascending hierarchy of life. 

Then, after many ages of this intelligent life, a higher life 
appears in the self-conscious intelligence of man. All life 
that went before him was controlled by its environment. 
Human life learns by degrees to control its environment and 
subdue the world to itself. This it does by virtue of the 
self-consciousness in which man makes himself an object of 
thought, as brutes do not. Thus gathering power grain 
by grain, through reflection on his experience, he invents 
implements and arts, till finally by the device of writing 
each generation inherits the stored knowledge and power of 
all that went before; and the upward movement, slow and 
painful at first, becomes ever more rapid and facile. As the 
once isolated individual now communes in literature with 
men of all ages, he feels the spirit of universal humanity puls- 
ing within him. In this universal fellowship of mind with 
mind he realizes human life yet more abundantly. Here, 
again, is something supernatural. To the most sagacious 
brute the man is a god. 

But life yet more abundantly is waiting to appear. As 
premonitions of intelligent animal life were given in earlier 
plant life, so are presentiments of a higher than merely self- 
conscious life apparent in the primitive period of humanity. 


“Shy yearnings of the savage, 
Unfolding thought by thought, 
To holy lives are lifted, 
To visions fair are wrought.” 


A wider communion than that of cultured men with the 
spirit of universal humanity is glimpsed in the gropings of 
uncultured races to feel after and find the Spirit of the 
universe. Prophets arise in various lands, entering with 
growing enlightenment into converse with the Eternal Father. 
At length one appears who attains, as none before, to the 
open vision of God, and to the bosom of the Father. In 
this Jesus lives a life so much more abundant than that of 
common men that in comparison it seems superhuman. 


“ Thou seemest human and divine; 
The highest, holiest manhood thou.” 


His God-conscious life is plainly of superior nature to the 
merely self-conscious life with which most men are content. 
Thus supernatural to that in quality, it is demonstrably so in 
power. For it alone attains to that complete control of its 
environment which human life through its self-consciousness 
began to gain in gradually subduing the world to itself. It 
alone completely vanquishes the evil of the world, in con- 
flict with which it triumphs over all fear and pain and loss, 
braves martyrdom, puts under its feet the last enemy, death, 
in its power to lay down the temporal that it may secure the 
eternal, 

This, then, is the life which, in Jesus, seeks to communi- 
cate itself to us, to all, ‘‘that they may have life, and may 
have it abundantly.” This, at length, is life full-orbed, in 
place of life in ascent or in gibbous phases, the normal life 
of fully developed man asa spiritual being rather than a 
zoological. Its communication is through that transforming 
power by which even brute nature is subdued, and the wolf- 
dog converted into the dumb domestic friend that guards 
his master, the imitativeness of faith in its fellowship of 
sympathy with Jesus as the type of God-conscious man, true 
son of God. 

This history of the ascent of life from stage to stage on 
one hand yields prophecy of the ultimate realization, now 
slowly advancing, of the full and normal humanity exhibited 
typically in Jesus. On the other hand, it puts to each 
thoughtful observer the question whether he is at all content 
in any stage of life short of the highest, whether he is alive 
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in the highest as in the lowest part of human nature,— 
alive, that is, sensitive, to God, as to men and material 
things. This true conception of life as in reality a many- 
storied house interrogates each beholder, whether he is 
living only in the basement and on the middle floors, or also 
in the upper rooms, where there is vision of the sunrise and 
sunset beyond the city streets, and outlook upon the starry 


heavens. 
“Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


To be content with life deficient in place of life abundant, 
with a truncated humanity, cut off at the top, self-conscious, 
but not God-conscious, is that moral weakness which Jesus 
reproves as sin, for its loving darkness rather than light, in 
its disobedience to the heavenly vision, not only impatient to 
overcome the world, but overcome by the world. 


Current Copics. 


Boru of the great political parties are demonstrating their 
appreciation of the importance of the vote of the State of 
New York as a deciding factor in the campaign. The active 
standard-bearers of both parties are devoting the last week 
of the campaign to a thorough canvass of the Empire State. 
On Monday, the opening day of his second week of cam- 
paigning in New York State, Mr. Bryan delivered thirty 
addresses at various points in the Hudson Valley, and was 
greeted with enthusiastic demonstrations throughout his 
progress. The Democratic candidate for the Presidency is 
accompanied by Mrs. Bryan, who is determined to share the 
closing days of the great political battle at her husband’s 
side: Mr. Bryan will continue his work in the same State 
until Monday evening, November 5, the eve of election day. 
Col. Roosevelt, the Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, has been no less busy than Mr. Bryan. The 
Governor of New York was the recipient of an eager wel- 
come in the city of New York last Friday, when he addressed 
a great audience in Madison Square Garden. The occasion 
was a notable event in the history of political demonstra- 
tions in the metropolis. No less enthusiasm was occasioned 
by the reception to Mr. Bryan which took place in New 
York City on the following day. At Elmira, on Monday, 
Col. Roosevelt was treated roughly by a mob, which assailed 
the Republican candidate with unclean missiles and offen- 
sive epithets. The Republican paraders were attacked with 
sticks and stones, and some actual bloodshed occurred in 
the ensuing scrimmage. . 

ee 


THE great anthracite coal-miners’ strike of 1900 is at an 
end. Most of the mines in which production had been sus- 
pended by the strike resumed operations last Monday. In 
a statement to the strikers which President Mitchell of the 
United Mine Workers issued at the end of last week, the 
leader of the strike declared that the men had won every 
point at issue in the struggle. President Mitchell com- 
mented with satisfaction upon the fact that a great strike, 
involving very nearly 200,000 workmen, had been termi- 
nated without any general outbreak of violence. There is 
a general impression that the strikers kept their collective 
temper under rather exasperating circumstances, and that 
the outcome of the strike must be regarded as a distinct 
moral triumph for all who were concerned in the effort to 


prevent a repetition of the lamentable occurrences that have _ 


made the names of certain mining towns of Pennsylvania 
historic words. Most of the great mines in the anthracite 


district of Pennsylvania are now in full operation. In sev- 
eral of the smaller mines the details of the agreement had — 
ra 


not been effected at the beginning of the present week; 
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there was a prospect of a resumption of productive activi- 
ties at an early date. The price of anthracite coal, which 
went up at the very moment when the strike became a fact, 


tinuation of the struggle in Pennsylvania, at once felt the 
effect of the settlement. At the beginning of the week the 
price of the commodity was reduced at several of the great 
centres of distribution. 

ot 


Ir appears to be a fairly well-established fact that the 
administration is prepared to give its approval and recog- 
nition to so much of the Anglo-German agreement concern- 
ing China as provides for the maintenance of existing 
territorial conditions in that empire. The debatable point in 
the agreement is that section of it which provides that, in the 
event of an attempt of a non-signatory power to close a port 
to the commerce of the world or to establish a claim upon 
any part of the empire not already in its possession, Great 
Britain and~Germany wil] recoup themselves, and secure the 
balance of power by territorial acquisitions on lines that are 
defined in the agreement. The State department has always 
stood unqualifiedly against the extension of foreign spheres 
of influence and control in China, whether in the form of 
out-and-out annexation or that of long-term leases which 
mean possession for all time. Inasmuch as the Anglo- 
German treaty provides for a violation of this principle in 
certain contingencies, the State department does not see 
its way clear to a general declaration of adherence. The 
position is taken at Washington that the treaty does not 
imply a threat to any power, and that it is simply the formu- 
lation of a plan devised by Great Britain and Germany to 
maintain equilibrium in a part of the world in which both 
countries have vast commercial interest. It is admitted at 
the State department that the interests of the United States 
in China coincide closely with those of Germany and Great 
Britain. 

Fd 


No authoritative denial has been made at Washington of 
the report emanating from the capital of Denmark that the 
United States is negotiating with that country for the trans- 
ference of the Danish Antilles to American sovereignty. 
The report, as transmitted to this side of the Atlantic by the 
Associated Press, was sufficiently circumstantial as to terms 
and specifications ; and the negotiations were represented as 
having reached the formal attention of the leaders in the 
Danish Parliament. According to the despatch forwarded to 
this country from Copenhagen, sentiment in the Danish 
Parliament is not averse to the proposed transaction, of which 
only the details yet remain to be arranged. According toa 
despatch that was furnished to the newspapers by the Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent at St. Thomas, a city of the 
Danish West Indies, the people of the islands are very much 
disturbed at the prospect of the sale of the territory to the 
_ United States ; and a meeting of the colonial council has been 
convoked at St. Croix for the purpose of making a formal 
protest against the arrangement which is said to be pending. 
A high official of the State department was quoted very gen- 
erally in the newspapers of last Friday, as admitting that the 
purchase of the Danish West Indies by the United States is 
receiving the serious consideration of the State department, 
and that an official statement to that effect would be forth- 
coming in a short time. It is not likely, however, that any 
action approaching finality will be taken until after the elec- 
tion. 


ed 


_ Tue British metropolis went hero-mad last Monday, when 
‘it gave a formal welcoming reception to the City Imperial 
lunteers, fresh from its victorious campaign in South Africa. 
event, indeed, surpassed anything of its kind within the 
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recollection of Englishmen of the present generation. Lon- 
don had poured its millions into the streets along the line of 
march. Mounted troopers were swept into the tremendous 
throng, where they vanished as if they had been swallowed 
by the sea. Men, women, and children were trod under foot, 
trampled upon, jostled, pressed, and left lifeless upon the 
pavement. According to the records of the ambulance ser- 
vice a thousand people were taken to various hospitals in the 
course of the day, to obtain treatment, medical or surgical, 
for injuries which they had received in the pitiless scramble 
to obtain a glimpse of the men who had been in over a score 
of engagements, and who had risked their lives to uphold the 
dignity and power of the British empire upon the continent 
of Africa. For the time being the operations of the city 
ordinances were suspended. The police and soldiery were 
defied by a shouting, swaying, trampling mob, rendered reck- 
less by the flush of the moment and pitiless from excessive 
drink. The occasion was discussed with mournful em- 
phasis by the London newspapers of the following day as a 
veritable disaster. One paper dwelt upon the fact that far 
more casualties had been occasioned by the home-coming of 
the City Imperial Volunteers than the regiment had sustained 
during the entire South African campaign ! 


2 


Tue formal negotiations between the Chinese government 
and the representatives of the foreign powers have begun. 
The Chinese government has already punished with death 
two of the mandarins who were chiefly concerned in the 
uprising of the Boxers. The London Daily Express an- 
nounced, last Monday, that the Chinese plenipotentiaries 
had furnished a basis for negotiations by offering, on behalf 
of their government, to secure the perpetual degradation and 
imprisonment for life of Prince Tuan, who is regarded as 
primarily responsible for the animus of the movement that 
resulted in the massacre of foreigners and the destruction of 
the property of foreigners in China. It is understood that 
most of the powers have expressed a desire that Tuan be 
punished with death. The Chinese government touched the 
important matter of an indemnity at the very opening of the 
negotiations by “proposing that China should pay an in- 
demnity of £40,000,000 sterling in sixty instalments, agree- 
ing that the Likin and the customs service should be under 
foreign control until the obligations should be discharged.” 
The French note has been accepted in principle by the 
powers as a basis for the negotiations. As will be remem- 
bered, the plan advanced by France provides for the dis- 
armament of the fortifications in North China, and the 
prohibition of the importation of arms of modern manufact- 
ure into the empire. A disquieting feature of the situation 
is the continuation of disturbances in South China. Pre- 
dictions are not lacking that the entire Chinese question will 
be reopened by an outbreak of anti-foreign violence in the 
southern portion of the empire. 


Jt 


PREMIER WALDECK-ROUSSEAU outlined the policy of the 
French government on the occasion of a civic function at 
Toulouse. The presiding minister in a French cabinet that 
has demonstrated its ability to steer the country through a 
period of exceptional turbulence and exceptional danger an- 
nounced, with an unmistakable note of triumph, his belief 
that the nationalistic movement in France had been com- 
pletely suppressed by the common sense and the instinct of 
fair play of the French people. ‘The facts would appear to 
warrant the premier’s assertion. The Nationalists, who at- 
tempted by pardonable and unpardonable means to foster 
and maintain disorder in the French republic through their 
tactics of violence during the Dreyfus agitation, have been 
convinced of the futility of their aims. Seldom has a 
more inflammable issue entered into French politics than 
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that furnished by the Dreyfus case, with the numberless op- 
portunities that it offered for appeals to the baser passions of 
race-prejudice and race-hatred. Even after the highest ad- 
ministrative judicial authority in France had declared the 
case closed, the Nationalists kept the republic in a state of 
turmoil by various adventurous proceedings, calculated to 
embarrass the government and violate public order. The 
fact that the government has succeeded in surviving the 
tumult Premier Waldeck-Rousseau regards as the best 
possible guarantee for the continuation of the republic. 


& 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE, the old man who has been at the head 
of the German chancellory since the passing of Chancellor von 
Caprivi, has resigned his office, and the young and energetic 
Count von Biilow is chancellor of the empire. The reasons 
for the resignation of Hohenlohe are not plain. To be sure, 
the late chancellor is a very old man, and has not at all times 
demonstrated his ability to keep up with the rapid marches 
and counter-marches of his imperial master up and down the 
field of diplomacy and politics. But the prince is a thor- 
oughly respectable statesman, who had a high veneration for 
the traditions of the empire and for the prerogatives of its 
crowned head and his official servants. There is no doubt 
that for some time past the aged Hohenlohe has not found 
it possible to subscribe to all the doings of the kaiser. It is 
a noteworthy fact that in the news of the negotiations that 
preceded the Chinese complications or have followed them, 
the name of Hohenlohe is rather conspicuously absent. Had 
Bismarck been alive and in power, there is no doubt that, in 
similar circumstances, his personality would have appeared 
in strong relief at every step in the stormy path. Apart from 
the naturally less dominant character of Hohenlohe’s indi- 
viduality, his virtual non-participation in the affairs of his 
country at this time must be ascribed to the fact that at an 
early stage in the Chinese affair so serious a difference de- 
veloped between the kaiser and his chancellor in their 
respective views of German policy and German interests that 
the latter withdrew from the active management of affairs, 
and left the rudder of the ship of state in the hands of his 
master and of von Biilow. 


Brevities. 


The phrase “ the rich richer and the poor poorer” is not 
new. ‘Theodore Parker used it sixty years ago. 


Mrs. Andrews makes a stirring appeal for the Pandita 
Ramabai Association in this number of the Register. 


Theologians who regard the doctrine of evolution as only 
an hypothesis have few points of contact with modern 
thought. 


Prof. Francis J. Child taught his classes that universal 
suffrage educated the voters and fitted them to discharge the 
duties of freemen. 


“Right so as man soweth, so also he moweth.” Thus 
King Alfred is said to have paraphrased Paul’s doctrine of 
sowing and reaping. 


All gainsayers to the contrary, notwithstanding, there 
never was a time when there were better opportunities for all 
who are willing and able to do good work than now. 


Many exhibitions of partisan spirit during a political cam- 
paign are disgusting and demoralizing; but nothing of this 
kind is new in this campaign or in this country or in this 
century. 


Plans for the political regeneration of China should be 
made without regard to any form of religion. Within the 
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next thousand years China may or may not, as a nation, 
accept Christianity. ’ 


Mohammedanism sprang up six hundred years after the 
birth of Christianity. All its growth, therefore, has been in 
opposition to the increasing influence of Christianity; and 
there is no reason to suppose that its end is near. 


The panaceas catalogued by Emerson in his essay on 
“New England Reformers’? were many. None of them 
answered to the expectations of their promoters, and yet 
each left some deposit of value to the community. 


Brook Farm was a total failure as an attempt to carry an 
idea into practice. But in many ways the experiment made 
there has been profitable beyond computation. Plain living 
and high thinking have been in good repute ever since. 


It is commonly reported that in all denominations the 
old-fashioned experience and prayer-meeting is passing. In 
some evangelical churches it has passed. It is not commonly 
believed that religion has therefore become less influential 
in the common life of the churches. 


As the dark corners of the earth are lighted up, the mis- 
sionary as well as the heathen comes under observation. 
The tendency of publicity is to make the post of missionary 
in a foreign land untenable for the zealous, ignorant, and 
incapable persons, who have sometimes affronted the intel- 
ligence of foreigners who were more learned than them- 
selves. 


The Duchess of Argyll is reported to have written to 
various kings and emperors, asking them whom they en- 
vied. The answer reported from the Czar of Russia is: 
“‘T sincerely envy every man who is not loaded down with 
the cares of a great empire, and who has not to weep for 
the woes of a people.” If he made such a reply, he de- 
serves to be ranked among the good emperors and heroic 
souls. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Chadwick’s Theodore Parker. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A few weeks ago you said something of the importance of 
our young people’s having a knowledge of our religious 
heroes. I thought to write you at the time by way of sec- 
onding your word. Having waited till now, however, I am 
able to tell of a newly provided and most useful and most 
fascinating help to that end, Mr. Chadwick’s biography of 
Theodore Parker. Here is a story of one of our heroes 
which our young people cannot afford to miss. It is not a 
large book, and yet a full one, replete with information, 
written in the noblest spirit, and one of the fairest examples 
of Mr. Chadwick’s style,— simple, compact, lucid, vivid. 
While I speak of young people, I remember that they are of 
various ages,— from fifteen to my own, for instance, and yet 
further on. It was with something like regret that I first 
heard that Mr. Chadwick was to undertake this task. Re- 
membering the noble volumes of Weiss and Frothingham, it 
seemed to me that there was no demand for it. As I read 
the book, however, it was as if I had never read of Parker 
before. Here were familiar facts, indeed, and quotations 
which I could have quoted; but, as organized by him, they 
had another meaning, and the great preacher and reformer 
stood out before me as I had never seen him before. I can- 


not doubt that I do good service in commending it. The — 


only question of reading it is one of beginning. Two chap- 
ters read, and the struggle will be to leave off, not to go on. — 


A. W. Jackson, — 


_ S ia ot ales > 
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eet Bayi] Carcassonne.* 


TRANSLATED BY M, J. SAVAGE. 


I’m sixty years; I’m getting old; 

I’ve been hard working all my life, 

= But yet could never grasp or hold 

My heart’s one wish with all my strife. 
I see now well that here below 

All one’s desires are granted none; 
My dream will ne’er fulfilment know, 

I never have seen Carcassonne. 


From yonder hill one sees where lies 

The town beyond the mountains blue 
But he to reach the place who tries 

Must five long leagues his way pursue. 
Then ’tis as many to return: r 

Oh, had the vintage fairly done! 
The grape crop’s failure I must learn, 

So may not look on Carcassonne. 


They say that every day is there 
As Sunday is all through the week ; 
New garments, robes all white and fair, — 
: Perpetual holiday bespeak. 
A bishop and two generals go 
Through streets where, grand as Babylon, 
One sees the towering chateaux: 
I never shall know Carcassonne. 


7 A hundred times the vicar’s right, 

For ever unadvised are we; 

Too high desires are still man’s blight,— 
He says so in his homily. 

Yet could I there two days have spent 
Ere quite the autumn time was gone, 

My God! I would have died content 
When I had once seen Carcassonne. 


My God, my God, oh, pardon me, 
If this my prayer should Thee offend! 
Things still too high for us we’d see 
In youth or near a life’s long end, 
My wife once, with my son Aignan, 
As far has travelled as Narbonne, 
My grandson has seen Perpignan, 
And I have not seen Carcassonne. 


Thus did complain once, near Limaux, 
A peasant all bowed down with age. 
I said to him, ‘“‘ My friend, we'll go 
Together on this pilgrimage.” 
We started with the morning-tide : 
This God forgive! We'd scarcely gone 
The road half over, when he died : 
He never had seen Carcassonne. 


The Actual Jesus. 


BY REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 


How do we honestly estimate the real Jesus? It is easy 
to idealize him, as it is easy for an Englishman to idealize 
his queen, as it is easy for Americans to idealize our Puritan 
fathers. The process of idealization has its ennobling value. 
It is also an honest, and it may be an ennobling, process 
to try to ascertain who the subject of our idealization truly 
was. The time has come when we ought to be able to ask 
_ this question about Jesus in a spirit as appreciative and 

earnest as it must be frank and sincere. An undiscriminat- 
ing idealization may do him dishonor, and even restrain us 
from knowing wherein his worth consists. 

_ I have almost never heard any one speak of Jesus, who 
‘made the slightest impression of an acquaintance with the 
real man. I hear men speak of an idealized Jesus, but not 
an actual character of flesh and blood. I ask the search- 
question, after hearing many an eloquent passage about 


> fasts: * From the French of Gustave Nadaud. 
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the conventional Jesus, What would the speaker think if the 
actual historical personage should now appear? Would he 
bow to his authority? Would he accept Jesus’ judgment 
upon practical matters? Would he vote as Jesus might vote? 
Would he be meek under his possible censure? Would not 
his Anglo-Saxon pride recoil before the touch of this Oriental ? 
Might not some subtle “ Christian” pride rebel against the 
teaching of a “Jew”? As I try to study human nature, I 
surmise that not one professing “Christian” out of ten 
would quite like or approve of the actual Jesus. Evidently, 
in his own time the unconventional people took kindly to 
Jesus; and the conventional people disliked him and his 
teachings. Why would it not be so to-day? 

I ask myself the plain question, Would I probably like 
and enjoy Jesus’ constant company as I enjoy my best 
friend’s? Would I find myself in easy sympathy with him . 
in all his ideas. Would I yield my judgments to his as to 
a compelling authority? I can only surmise; but my strong 
impression is that the point of view of Jesus’ time is so dif- 
ferent from our point of view, his education and his inherited 
traditions were so different from ours, that, in spite of his 
high-mindedness and sincerity, it would often be difficult 
for us to agree. I have read Prof. Peabody’s interesting 
paper in the JVew World upon Jesus’ teachings about the 
rich; but I still suspect that the actual Jesus might make 
uncomfortable strictures upon the style and scale of expense 
of the life of well-to-do Christians. On the other hand, I 
fear that Jesus would offend many quite serious people. 
What if he should be seen, as of old, drinking wine? What 
if he should inveigh against the increase of our navy? 

I cannot see, moreover, how we can ever be sure that we 
know the actual Jesus. Do you imagine him as tall and 
well shaped, with a kingly presence and a beautiful face? 
You may be right. But what if the other tradition is true, 
that he had “ no form nor comeliness,” and “no beauty that - 
we should desire him”? You say that he has a “sinless” 
character. It is easy to believe of him that he never did in- 
justice or acted in malice or had any temptations to a mean 
or impure life. We know this of many men and women. 
But, if you mean by sinlessness, that Jesus never made an 
ethical mistake, that he never lost his patience, his faith, or 
his sympathy, that he never had anything to léarn, and that 
his words and his example were final for all men in all time, 
—please tell us how you can be sure of this sweeping 
claim. Is this more than a traditional and agreeable theory 
about Jesus? Granting it true for a moment, how can I, who 
need to act on a score of questions of duty this week, get the 
slightest assistance from Jesus’ assumed sinlessness? As a 
matter of fact, men make his sinlessness serve as an excuse 
for their own hopeless continuance in sin. What is the use, 
they ask, in trying to imitate the sinless Jesus? 

I sympathize with those who cannot bear to see Jesus’ 
character suffer detraction. It is terrible if egotism attempts 
the work of disparagement, as if thus to exalt its own little- 
ness. But one of Jesus’ characteristics, of which we may be 
most certain, was his genuineness. ‘ None is good,” he 
says, “save one, even God.” The fact is, the flawless Jesus 
is not real. If it were proved that he was flawless, our 
highest ideals would suffer. The celibate life is not our 
ideal of the highest humanity. (See Matt. xix. 12.) Certain 
of Jesus’ teachings are incongruous with modern science and 
ethics. For example, the parable of Lazarus and Dives 
(Luke xvi. 19, etc.), and the parable of the servant who 
owed his lord ten thousand talents (Matt. xviii. 24, etc.), 
are incongruous with the fundamental law of forgiveness. 
None of us can use Jesus’ teachings about devils and eternal 
punishment, or as to the division of men into sheep and goats. 
His denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees is in the style of 
the old prophets. We may be tempted at times to utter our- 
selves likewise. But we cannot believe that denunciation is, 
in the best sense of the word, a “ Christian” method. 


122 


Thus, in various respects, the notion of an absolute Jesus 
is not only quite beyond the shadow of proof, but it stands 
in the way of the best ethical growth. Can we conceive 
that the genuine Jesus would insist that his acts and words 
were final moral and spiritual authority for the human race, 
and for all time? 

I wonder how many educated men in America still believe 
that there was a difference of kind between Jesus and other 
men? ‘This opinion is passing away. Is man in any true 
sense the child of God? Has he the slightest vision of 
eternal life? Then this must be because he is like God and 
of the same nature. The son does not differ in kind from 
his father. 

Many, however, still say that Jesus differed in degree from 
every other man. What do they mean who say this? They 
generally mean the idealized Jesus of their imagination. 
The Jesus of their sentiment is above other men. Yes! as 
the ideal man in the minds of all of us is above the best 
actual man. Do they also mean that the actual Jesus is 
distinctly in a class by himself? How can any one know 
this through the mist of the centuries? It may betrue. It 
may also be true that Shakespeare was in a class by himself 
as regards intellectual power. The questions appear similar. 
We do not love goodness or admire intellect less, whichever 
way such questions are answered. We love Jesus best, as 
we love every other person, when no demand is made upon 
our love. 

It is said that we need spiritual leadership. I agree. I 
see an ideal vision of the perfect man. It is God with us. 
It is ever before us: it always grows in completeness and 
life. The noblest lives are an approach to it. It is said 
that we need spiritual companionship. Yes. And we dis- 
cover a widening fellowship of all true-hearted men and 
women. Thank God for those in whom we have seen a 
revelation of the infinite goodness. Jesus is one in this 
grand procession of the children of God. His life may have 
been the richest of all. To some of us, however, the nearer 
lives of those with whom we have had acquaintanceship are 
richer in fellowship than any distant life can be, whose out- 
lines we can barely see. Is this because we lack the power 
of imagination? But the vision of the ideal life, still before 
us, satisfies and fills our imagination. So also does the 
thought of the indwelling life of God! 

It may be said that those who, like most Unitarians, hold 
Jesus to have been a real man, ought, for the sake of truth, 
to renounce the Christian name. We might ask in reply, 
Who have a better right to it? There are not and cannot 
be any Christians of the same kind as Jesus and his dis- 
ciples. Ought those, then, to be called Christians who 
through ages have desecrated the name by greed of gain, 
barbarism, and bloodshed? Is Emperor William the 
modern type of a Christian? Why may not those use the 
name who try to turn it to its noblest use, who willingly 
share it, also, with good Jews and Buddhists and loving 
men of every name? 

It is, indeed, for no narrow reason that we choose to 
make much of the story of Jesus. It is because by common 
consent he typifies those who live “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” Jesus’ greatness was here. All 
true greatness of spirit is in this conception and purpose. 
Here is the supreme, vital, and civilizing ideal. 

We press no claim, however: we use names simply for 
purposes of convenience, and therefore according to chang- 
ing circumstances. If we were going to China, we might 
hardly wish to be known as Christians at all. There may 
be many communities where the name has been spoiled, and 
where it would be hopelessly misleading. The name should 
never be used in an exclusive sense. Does it not, perhaps, 
bear such a sense in the designation ‘“‘ Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches”? 

It may be that some better name will yet appear by which 
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to call those who believe in a universal religion of faith, 
hope, and love. Meantime there is a recognized and legiti- 
mate sense of the word “ Christian,” which is identical with 
this universal religion. 
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God in the Soul. 


BY ANNA J. GRANNISS. 


When all the joy of living has gone out, 

Its failing flame by earth-winds blown about 
Until it wanes, and wavers, and is gone, 
The oil exhausted which it fed upon, 

Seek not the consolations of mankind, 

Nor trust to remedies the world may find. 
Be like a little child let out to play; 

Yield up your doubtful wisdom for a day, 
And give the Hand Invisible your own, 
Then let It lead you where It will alone. 

So shall you find a joy such as endures, 
Led thither by the strong Hand holding yours. 


When all the sweet enthusiasms die, 

Leaving the springs of feeling dead and dry, 
Ask not the world a reason for their death, 
Nor seek to waken them by your own breath; 
Neither sit down in sorrow and despair, 

To do a penance in the form of prayer; 
Think not again the wells of Life to fill 

By any conscious act of your own will, 

Retire within the silence of your soul, 

And let God’s Spirit enter and control. 

The springs of feeling which you thought were stilled 
Shall so be deepened, sweetened, and refilled. 


Mourn not the lost ideals of your youth, 
When sacrificed in honor of the Truth; 
Surrender every idol which you find 

Wearing a theory to cheat the blind; 

Take patiently results of broken laws, 

So learning your relation to the Cause. 

Not with loud protest, but with quiet mind 
Accept the discipline and task assigned. 
Grow from within, nor count that hour as waste, 
Spent in the Presence which admits no haste. 
So shall you come to feel God in the soul, 
And know, of all the creeds, this is the whole. 


The Poor in Spirit. 


BY F. A. CHRISTIE. 


“ Exactly what did Jesus mean by the ‘ poor in spirit’”? 
This question has been laid before me; and the reply will 
be brief and distinct, without the hesitating considerations 
proper to the processes of investigation. Before the social 
problem vexed the churches, attempts were made to restrict 
the gospel words to purely religious meanings. For one 
example, this first beatitude was read as a promise to those 
who knew themselves poor in the gifts of the Spirit of God. 
So read, the beatitude is but another statement of the one 
pronounced on the hunger and thirst for righteousness. All 
such interpretations find a check in the Lucan form of the 
utterance: Blessed are ye poor, woe unto you that are 
rich! Here it is a blessing pronounced on a social class. 
Many things in Luke’s Gospel conspire to enforce the 
literalism of this word “poor.” It is in that Gospel that an 
ascetic renunciation of property is most sharply demanded. 
Almsgiving is valued as a moral panacea. 
ally, men are bidden to sell their possessions and use 


money for alms (Luke xxii. 33; xviii. 22). Such a rea 


ciation is the very best of discipleship (xiv. 33). Riches, 
would seem, are in themselves evil. Poverty in itself is z 
blessing. In recent times the general interest in the socia 
problem has led men to read these sayings with a mean 
quite foreign to the ascetic spirit of the third evangelist 


Sharply and gen- : 
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urce. Jesus is found to have been a social reformer 
iressing himself primarily, if not exclusively, to a class 
elt the misery of economic need. Alms and renuncia- 
tion of property are to be understood as a prescription. of 
communism for the cure of economic suffering. The fact 
hat the earliest Palestinian Christians needed pecuniary 
‘support from the Gentile world deepens the impression that 
Jesus addressed himself to a social class, and that his bless- 
ing is for the poor in the strict and literal sense. The 
poor, the hungry, those that weep, the social sufferers, in 
short, are to be benefited by the great readjustment. Even 
-Matthew’s beatitude for the meek is read in the same way by 
a suggestion from Edwin Hatch’s “Essays in Biblical Greek,” 
p- 76. Poor, meek, humble are all, he declares, names for 
one class: “ the poor of an oppressed country, the peasantry, 
or fe//ahin, who then, as now, for the most, part lived quiet 
and religious lives, but who were the victims of constant ill- 
treatment and plunder at the hands not only of tyrannical 
rulers, but also of powerful and lawless neighbors.” 
_ In spite of all these suggestions, however, it is clear that 
_ the historical Jesus was not called to preach by the misery 
of poverty as such, and that his beatitude is no mere predic- 
tion of economic relief. Even Luke’s Gospel (xviii, 26) 
shows that the disciples had a less distinct impression of 
the Master’s teaching about riches than the evangelist him- 
self. Who, then, can be saved? they cry in astonishment, 
when Jesus tells them that wealth imperils the soul. Their 
_ surprise indicates that there had been less said about the 
renunciation of property than we should infer from the 
previous chapters in Luke. Neither communism nor mere 
Lucan asceticism can be verified for the historical Jesus. 
_ In view of the latest and most excellent discussion by Prof. 
Francis Peabody in the ew World, June, 1900, there is no 
need to argue the attitude of Jesus to the question of riches 
and poverty. It was not poverty, but the willingness to be 
poor, that Jesus beatified. It was the enthusiasm which 


could sacrifice the strongest earthly craving, the spirit which - 


preferred need for love’s sake to abundance with the slavery 
of self-interest. What he prescribed was the condition of 
heart qualifying men for the equalities and brotherhood of 
the world which God would found, not poverty as the Francis- 
can mendicants came to understand it, but poverty as Saint 
Francis himself valued it,—the condition of perfect disinter- 
estedness, the condition of untroubled joy in the riches of the 
spirit. Such disengagement from fears and anxieties, such 
freedom to love without the intrusion of worldly interest, this 
release of heart from wealth, this poverty of the inner man, is 
the blessed thing. Such a disengagement Jesus may have 
attributed most naturally to the humble poor as he knew 
them. If Luke is correct in adding a woe upon the rich, 
one must note that the woe falls where riches have been 
already a spiritual curse. One must note, also, that the 
words were spoken before the times when the spirit of Jesus 
had begun to moralize and redeem the rich of the world. 
‘Apart from Luke and the Epistle of James, the New ‘Testa- 
pres is consistent in teaching simply a sublime disinterest- 
€dness, whether for poor men or rich men. Men may 
have, but they should have as having not (x Cor. iii. 22, f.; 
1 Cor, vii. 30, f.). Be free from the peril of having; nay, 
make a friend of Mammon, make it a friend of the soul’s 
pest concern of heavenly-minded love. Without this 
itual attitude, poverty may be as great a curse as riches. 
_If, then, the word ‘‘ poor” had this connotation of an inner 
disposition, it could not stand in the beatitude as the name 
ply of a suffering social class. In point of fact, Jesus 
} using a term enriched by old associations with piety. 
y and simple goodness were already colorings cf the 
_anawim, The religious connotation was already 
iar from Isaiah and the Psalms. In the seventy-second 


ender tribute of the gold of Sheba. Not, then, mere 


conventionality goes so far as to use it of those who. 
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outward condition, but interior disposition, here as else- 
where, claims the attention of Jesus. Grant that he spoke 
to the needy: he was thinking of the spiritual advantage of. 
the humble life, the certainty that the blessing was for them, 
and not for the arrogant and proud. This it is which. 
justified the first evangelist by adding “in spirit” to the 
word “poor,” and the meaning verifiable from all we know 
of the speech and thought of Jesus is that claimed by. 
Kabisch: ‘ Blessed are those who by their heart, their souls’ 
attitude, their interior disposition, are poor with the spiritual 
freedom of poverty.” Such a beatitude may be won bya 
rich man. Doubtless the added phrase gives a stronger 
accent of spiritual meaning than the mere word of Jesus 
had. It is not unfaithful to the intention: it only makes the 
meaning more explicit. Those who with heart and soul are 
gladly poor are promised all that belongs to the future 
kingdom of God. Their title to such perfection lies in the 
fact that they already have overcome the world. Already 
they move in the world of infinite worth, though they suffer 
in the finite. They are souls to whom God can intrust 
supreme possessions. What wonder that Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur found in this poverty of the poor in spirit “the 
most pregnant expression of the original Christian con- 
sciousness’’? “It is religious consciousness which is pene- 
trated by the deepest sense of the pressure of the finite and 
of all the contradictions of the present, and yet is infinitely 
exalted, and knows itself, in spite of this, to be far superior 
to everything finite and limited.” 


The Doubting Man. 


BY REV. WALTER B. VASSAR. 


The doubting man has not always been understood. Nor 
will he be, so long as we fail to distinguish between doubters 
and doubters. These are not all in one class, neither have 
they all the same mind. Furthermore, they are not all en- 
gaged in the same work. To be able to distinguish between 
things which differ is a sign at least that we are on the way 
to knowledge. 

To put the wilful doubter and the frivolous one and the 
doubter of many things traditionally held, because he wants 
to know if these are true, all in the same class, is to do what 
all condemn who have classifying ability. To grade all 
children in the public schools according to size; to pair off 
all couples, male and female, on the basis of good looks,— 
would show as little discrimination or knowledge of educa- 
tional problems or of social life as would be done by the 
man who jumbles all doubters in a bunch. The word has, 
a bad sound. Therefore, all must do the same work or go 
to the same place. This is where we are as yet in common 
thought. 

The doubting man has our sympathy, be he saint or sinner. 
To be in the “surge of the sea,” tossed on the waves before 
the wind, produces little comfort in the heart. Yet some of 
our earth have been there, and much which they aforetime 
held as the greatest of certainty had to go when greater light 
came. Some who burned the witches were zealous before 
God. A few lived long enough to repent in sackcloth and 
ashes; and we, their descendants, have wanted to put on the 
sackcloth for all the rest of them. 

No change takes place in belief which is not heralded by 
doubt. If the world had continued to believe in all the 
things it has held to be true and sacred, heaven for our race, 
would be a long way off. Our history writes us down as a 
doubting (inquiring) race, And this might become our boast, 
were it not that always and everywhere the over-credulous had 
been so much in evidence. 

This is the one side of it. The doubting man who doubts 
all that’s good because of his bad heart, he whose rotten life 
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forbids his embracing the noble and the true, precluding his 
making these a fact in his experience, he is another man 
and in another class. Some of us do not wish his company. 

If we distinguish between things which differ, we will see 
that the doubting men need to be differently placed in our 
thought. We may well glory in the men who, through 
anguish of soul, have been enabled to cast up an highway of 
thought nobler far than our fathers thought. These were all 
doubting men, yet they were likewise men of faith. And 
herein they differed from other doubters whose ambition it 
was to create an atmosphere of negation. 


Che Pulpit. 


Absolute Religion. 


REV. E. E. NEWBERT. 


The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and truth.— JoHN iv. 23. 


Religion is the oldest thing on earth: it is the newest. 
And, however poorly expressed, whether in the great ethnic 
faiths or in the various phases of Christianity, it everywhere 
tells of soul, tells of upward and onward, of treasured good, 
and the world’s innocence and youth.. The ages have been 
long, and the progress slow; yet religion has grown from 
small to great. Confidence has gained on fear, and abound- 
ing knowledge has ever been overcoming superstition, until, as 
the issue of all the hope and faith and love and struggle of 
the ages, absolute religion is having birth,— the idea of one 
God over all, one humanity under God, one destiny for the 
race. 

There have always been prophetic souls, seekers of the 
truth, and lovers of all that is good, who have prophesied 
the light, who have seen truth as in a vision, and beheld the 
triumph of the good at the far end of the vista of the ages. 
And there are prophetic souls, to-day, who proclaim, in the 
language of the olden time, that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. More than once has man believed to see the fulness 
of time. He has looked for no larger truth: he has doubted 
the attainment of further good. But epochs have rounded 
out, and have passed: a new epoch has had beginning, man 
has gone forward, the world has rolled upward and onward, 
and, out of the boundless resources of mind and heart, a 
truth has come for the world’s maturity, and a good to make 
men glad. The close of an epoch in no wise means the end of 
the world. The historian may write “the end,’ but the 
prophet tells of beginning. 

“Measured by the distinction between great and small, 
essential and non-essential, truth and half-truth, humanity 
free and bound, we are now seeing the end of a religious 
epoch, and are contemporary with the birth of a new age. 
The new age, by prophets long foretold, is the age of man. 
Man is coming to himself; he is studying to know himself; 
he is being made conscious of his right; he is exercising a 
little of his might; he is entering into the kingdom of Man; 
and absolute religion, the embodiment of the glory of his 
heritage, marks his advance. A great deal dies with the old 
epoch: it must be so; but whatever is finally left behind is 
not worth carrying forward, and whatsoever is necessary to 
the divine meaning of life abides, linking the old age with 
the new. 

To-day religious discussion concerns essentials. The 
day of little things is passing; and men are face to face with 
questions of great moment. Is there a God in’ the universe? 
Is man in his image? Is he his child? Is he competent, 
without mediation, to commune with him? Is there a truth 
which bears the seal of the eternities? And can man know 
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it? Is he worthy of it? (Can he make use of it? And is 
there a good as the goal of struggle? And shall man, as 
the result of the evolution of the ages, come out of evil, and 
arrive at the goal? In the light of these questions, trivial 
things become dust and ashes. A theology which never 
touched the vital issues of life and death falls away: religion 
holds first place ; and the new thought, full of hope and glad- 
ness, is finding acceptance. 

Do men talk less about God? Yet they are not insensible 
to his presence. Are they losing interest in theologies, new 
and old? Yet their interest is being aroused in life. If 
there is less speculation about the unseen, it is because the 
seen absorbs our energies. Or, if the Bible be no longer ac- 
cepted as the word of God, and if we are growimg out of the 
pious and puny life, it is because we believe in the living 
Word of God, and are entering upon the larger life of the 
world, which scorns not the secular nor deems any service un- 
holy. The appeal, to-day, whether of scholarship or practi- 
cal good sense, is for the religion of service and obedience, 
which takes account of the infinite values of life,— the relig- 
ion of man. 

And why not the religion of man? Why not infinite 
values? Why not service and obedience? The faith of the 
mystic and the authority of the dogmatist have failed. The 
religion of vision and creed has had the ages for trial. The 
world bas been at its feet ; yet it has failed to find the truth 
and declare it, failed to redeem society, failed to set moral 
man free, and emancipate the human intellect. Why not 
now, I urge, the religion of the practical? Why not a trial 
of man for the world and the world for man? Why not the 
larger movements whose issue is a nobler man ‘and a better 
world? 

Indeed, two irresistible forces are working along parallel 
lines for that civilization whose centre and circumference is 
man. Not the throne, but man! Not the church, but man! 
Not the Book, but man! As one force operates for politi- 
cal democracy, whose issue is manhood suffrage, and the 
right to life and liberty, so does the other make for a democ- 
racy of faith, whose great and single issue is manhood 
religion, the right of all men, on the basis of their manhood 
alone, to citizenship in the commonwealth of God. And 
this democracy of faith is what I mean by absolute religion. 
It is the recognition of humanity as a whole. Its fatherhood 
encircles the round earth, and its brotherhood reaches to the 
utmost human bonds. 

Man is a worshipping being. His worship marks the long 
prehistoric ages as human, and is evidence, to-day, that he 
is man. Worship may be Christian or pagan, yet it is wor- 
ship. The philosopher may lift his head in confidence or 
the savage may bow in fear, yet each feels after God. Wor- 
ship may be splendidly set in the service of temple afd cathe- 
dral, but without this setting itis worship still. Prayer is rich 
and full in classic ritual. It rises powerfully and pleadingly 
from the great organ or is soulfully uttered by the great 
singer. The priest bows before the altar and eloquently en- 
treats the Infinite. But more than it all prayer is universal. 

It rises where the altar and the priest and the cathedral and _ 
the organ and the great singer are not. It is the tribute of }) 
the heart to the God it knows. It is the simplest form of 
speech. It is the utterance proving every man a poet. It is 
the upward look of every soul, the aspiration of every heart. ’ 
The lover of beauty prays in the presence of the beautiful. — 
The doer of the good prays as he does the good. The man — 
whose thought is adjusted to life, and who obeys, lives his — 
prayer. The lone woodsman worships as he gives himself to — 
the night in the forest solitudes. The sailor prays as he is — 
grateful for haven, or he prays as he steers his craft by the — 
north star, or he prays as he battles for life with the sea and ~ 
the storm. Man comes to God along the way of life’s 
values. Let religion include the heart of the world, let t 
take account of its soul, let it acknowledge its worship. Let 
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an worship as he is able, let him name his God and set up 
th symbol of the divine, let him believe to find God in this 
4 thing or in that, in this place or in that, in Book or star, in 
“nature or soul, in history or experience. 

_. So is man a truth-seeker. His life is set in a world 
whose deeper meaning seems clothed with mystery. The 
eiuld-mind takes the whole on faith, but the mature man 
seeks to know, he “claims the right of knowing whom he 
serves.” The answers that have been given to his questions 
have not satisfied him, and through our human time he has 
asked again and again. He has agonized, he has de- 
spaired ; but he has not ceased to question. The marvellous 
universe present to his senses, and the universe of mind 
becoming in him consciousness, man must question. What 
of space? Has it a law? Is the course of the stars 
ordered? What of time? Has it beginning and end? 
What of the earth and the heavens? What of the natural 
universe? What of life,— life in its origin, its organization, 
its death? Whence evil? How reconcile it with good? 
Indeed, what of man? Is he more than dust? Is mind 
but a passing phase of energy? Is there immortality or is 
it only dream? Inquiring mind sets a great interrogation 
point over against the universe, and the result is not bad. 
A great deal of seeming mystery is being reduced to simplest 
knowledge. ‘The lightning terrifies the savage, but civilized 
man yokes it to service. We know enough of the tides to 
be sure they are governed by law. The comet, trailing its 
fire across the night sky, carries fear to the heart of those 
who do not know; but the astronomer remains calm. And 
fell disease has been charged to the account of Providence 
until medicine has found out the cause. Indeed, in things 
great and small, near and far, inquiring mind is narrowing 
the domain of mystery and enlarging that of knowledge. 
The issue is truth. And, though it be a truth out of science 
or experience or history or the Bible, a truth of philosophy 
or theology or ethics, if religion goes on without it, it is thus 
far less truthful and helpful. 

“The narrow sectarian,” says Emerson, ‘cannot read 
astronomy with impunity. The creeds of his church shrivel 
like dried leaves at the door of the observatory, and a new 
and healthful air regenerates the human mind.” Nor can 
the narrow sectarian read any science with impunity. He 
mistakes the conclusions, and cries that science imperils 
faith. He opposes the higher criticism, thinking it destroys 
the Bible. And he condemns evolution, believing that it 
removes God from the universe. Is the sectarian right? 
Is science dangerous? Is religion grounded in mystery and 
happiness conditioned in ignorance? Does truth shut us 
out from God? Has fact no inspiration? Is there no hope 
where there is question, and need the church fail because 
_ the university flourishes, the laboratory oppose the altar, 
telescope and microscope answer worship with ridicule? 
The stars magnified, the soul lacks imagination and admira- 
tion that cannot worship at the door of the observatory. 
Poor the mind that cannot erect an altar in the laboratories 
_ of science, where the divine mystery of life awaits the larger 
intelligence, or narrow the range of vision that cannot see 
_ God in the marvellous world of form and color under the 
microscope! Strange that growing intelligence should lose 

sod! Strange that faith falters in the presence of fact! 
_ Strange that religion should lose anything from its great 
words and ideals because knowledge grows from more to 
‘more, or that man should be afraid of what man can dis- 
r, or that truth ever fails to convince! 
This does not seem to be the age of religion, but it is, 
There was never a greater. Man does not give up infinite 
realities because a phase of religion is outgrown. What 
dern man asks for is a sufficient ground of faith. What 
emands is a belief so backed by knowledge that it will 
swer, always an answer, to his eager mind. Our age 
dqosat of religion, great religion, pure by 25m absolute 
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religion. It seeks a faith big enough to embody an idea of 
God consistent with what we are coming to know about the 
universe; an idea of God suggested by the implications of 
science, touched by the mind of the artist to give it color, and 
by the intuitive soul of the poet to make it glow,— an idea of 
God which will stand the soul instead, and by which the soul 
can stand, which in the supreme hour of dire necessity be- 
comes the “ everlasting arms beneath,” permitting us to say, 
“ Even though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” 

Further, man is a seeker after good. Life has its evil, but 
the positive thing is good. Men may fall, but man forever 
rises. I think of the growing sum of good. I think of 
wrongs redressed. I think of our hatred of sin. I think of 
our charities, great and small; think of hospital and asylum; 
think of those who bring good tidings, who sow beside all 
waters, and who do his commandments, Nor do I forget 
that in our daily life, with all its clamor and competition, 
there is something akin to the simplicity of wisdom and the 
beauty of holiness. 

Is it possible that virtue must fight its way? Possible 
that righteousness is deemed a little thing? Or that the 
sweetest thought of holiest souls is heresy? Or that char- 
acter is called in question as the way to the kingdom of 
God? 

The larger faith pleads in defence of common goodness. 
It extols the man whose life rings true. It exalts virtue, 
swears by character, and swings open heaven’s twelve gates 
for those who do the good. It takes its stand on righteous- 
ness as on a rock, with no shibboleth for stumbling; and its 
symbols, known of all, are the clean hand and the pure 
heart. 

Oh, bring together the altars of the world, and group 
around them the many forms of worship. Place beside the 
altars where prayer is said all the truth as it is known, be- 
lieved, or personified. Then beside the worship and the 
truth set the good aspired to or attained; and out of this im- 
pressive evidence of humanity at its best a religion ought to 
arise, natural as are our better impulses, true as truth itself, 
reverent as the sober sense of men, fitted to the life we have 
to live, and all sufficient to make us obedient and holy. 

The great sanctities are in the keeping of absolute religion. 
Nor shall man forget God, or turn aside from.duty, or lose 
hope of immortality. 


Spiritual Life. 


The interior of every human life, as really as of the uni- 
verse, is enfolded in mystery. There is a deep in every soul 
which none but the Eternal Eye can penetrate-—Adraham 
W, Jackson. 
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Most of the trouble and most of the tragedy of human 
life come from trying to dodge the facts of life, and most of 
the peace which is possible to any soul comes from habitu- 
ally looking experiences squarely in the face.— Se/ected, 
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There is an element of infinity in the joys of the spirit, for 
knowledge, beauty, ideal justice, and goodness are without 
bounds: there is no end to the pursuit and fruition of them; | 
and their final goal is only in the perfect God.—/ames 
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When the Supreme Being would work moral results, when 
he would communicate moral truths, he must employ the 
moral substance of the human soul, and in the character 
and actions of good men, godlike men, we discern the opera- 
tions and the quality of the Infinite Holy Spirit.—/oseph 
May. 
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The Sunday School of To-morrow. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 
FOR 1900. 


In reviewing the annual reports for several 
years, I find that in every case extended state- 
ments have been made with regard to the busi- 
ness, the machinery, and minor matters of 
administration. We will make an exception at 
this annual meeting, and give the greater part 
of our attention to the more important subject 
behind these details. Most of you now listening 
to me have learned through various channels 
what has been published, and what has been 
done the past year by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. I believe it is more compli- 
mentary to you, and certainly far more bene- 
ficial, to seize this great opportunity, at such a 
representative meeting, to present the ideals and 
standards to which we all pay allegiance. Once 
with those clearly in mind, the practical matters 
naturally take proper shape. Our greatest 
danger is in losing sight of our ideals and 
becoming poorer in enthusiasm. 

Age. The Sunday School has coexisted with 
the church. Teaching is as old as preaching. 
We are, therefore, met to deal with something 
which has all the credentials of history, and 
apparently the necessity of experience. There 
is nothing offered to take the place of the 
Sunday School. New conditions of modern life 
do not remove the causes which have created 
this particular agency for religion. But, at the 
present time, the Sunday School is asked to 
produce its proofs of usefulness and to make 
clear its claim to a place among the progressive 
forces of our broadening civilization. The 
church itself is undergoing this test. So are 
civic and social institutions. We must be pre- 
pared to make answer. 

Let us for a moment forget our denomina- 
tional name, and ask the question, What ought 
any true Sunday School to be, and what can it 
be for the best.purposes? There isa common 
ground on which the representatives of progres- 
sive religion meet. They come from various 
sects. Differing in theological opinions, they 
are united in their general views of what re- 
ligious and moral education for the young ought 
to be. In one sense, there is no more vital 
subject. Political parties may rise and fall, 
social centres alter, literary standards change, 
and ecclesiastical tests be modified; but through 
all this the primary religious wants of mankind 
continue. To-day there is a growing sense 
among thoughtful people that the religious 
training of the young must be more carefully 
conducted. We will briefly outline the chief 
features of the situation under two heads. 
First, What should be the teachings and methods 
of the modern Sunday School? Second, .What 
the objects? 

TEACHINGS. 


We may say that the general aim will be to 
take the old inherited terms and give them the 
clearer interpretations which we are now able 
to furnish. There are certain words in relig- 
ious education of great moment. They do not 
stand for what they formerly did; and we are 
now in a state where the new, better significance 
has not yet been fully comprehended. The 
true Sunday School is a foundation maker, It 
is the planter and beginner. If its work is 
<< sale erroneous, misdirected, then the 
subsequent results will be injuriously affected. 
What are some of these words and their new 
definition? 

The Bible. The teaching of the Sunday 
Scheol of to-morrow must be in the light of 
modern scholarship. No church should retard 
the instructor’s use of what devoted scholars 
have brought to light. The Bible will be 
looked at as a storehouse of truth, a source of 
inspiration. The history of mankind on its 
religious side will here be traced. Examples 
calculated to quicken conscience, strengthen 
reverence, inspire faith, will be brought out of 
it. The different parts will be rightly related, 
the lesser subordinated to the greater, and over 
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all the illuminating light will be cast of that life 
which was in Jesus. To him who approaches it 
with an open mind there will be constant 
revelation. To him who seeks its lofty heights 
it will always be inspired. 

Nothing valuable is lost, much once neglected 
is rescued, and the saying, “The Bible is made 
for man, and not man for the Bible,” will be 
gladly verified. The Sunday-School pupil will 
be taught to read the Bible intelligently, not 
slavishly. New respect for the Scriptures will 
be based on a regard for what they contain of 
truth. Such a beginning as this can have only 
one result in maturing years. The Bible will be 
more constantly prized. No defence will be 
necessary on artificial grounds. Its appeals will 
be to the reason and its power secured by that 
authority. i 

Doctrine. The Sunday School of to morrow 
will give to this word a definition worthy of the 
subject. Doctrine has too often turned into 
dogma. “There is nothing,” says James Rus- 
sell, “so pitilessly and unconsciously cruel as 
sincerity formulated into dogma.” The day of 
iron dogmatism has passed. Shall we therefore 
throw away belief? No sane mind believes this 
advisable or necessary. But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that religious doctrines have been 
the source of dissensions and warfare. Doc- 
trinal differences have ravaged the Church, di- 
vided families, imbittered the world. But we 
are able to see that these direful results only 
measure the original force of this element in re- 
ligion. It can be turned with equal intensity 
toward nobler ends. 

The true Sunday School will teach doctrine 
as the creator and moulder of character. 
Dogma imprisons: doctrine leads forward. 
Doctrine is the growing tree: dogma is the 
fossilized specimen. Doctrine is reasonable 
conviction, the outcome is conduct. The old- 
time teaching, specially in its catechetical form, 
provided no conditions for new truth and 
progress. Everything taught was final. We 
will now use doctrine freely, because a man 
without a mind is a sky without asun. He who 
believes nothing virtually has no religion. Con- 
victions are just as important in religion as in 
the pursuits of life or in statesmanship. Teach 
the young to believe something. Teach them 
in addition to use those beliefs as sources of 
character-making. The Sunday-School teaching 
of the past has greatly been abstract, theoreti- 
cal, unrelated to practical affairs. The new 
teaching exalts doctrine as highly as ever, but 
gives it a living, controlling relation with mo- 
tives and the will. It then ceases to be merely 
the repetition of a creed, the recital of texts, or 
the offering of a profession. As the architect 
and builder of manhood and womanhood, doc- 
trine is seen to be an essential part of religious 
training. 

Christianity. The Sunday School of to-mor- 
row will teach that Christianity is a religion of 
the spirit, and not of the letter, a life, and not 
a form. The pupil will early learn that Jesus 
came to proclaim a religion which we may ex- 
press in three words,— Love, Liberty, and Law. 
Love to God and Love to Man; freedom in the 
truth and in his spirit; the law of eternal justice 
represented in human responsibility. Such 
initial instruction will prepare the young mind 
for a large, inspiring interpretation of the Chris- 
tian records. The Scriptures are confusing un- 
til we place Paul’s Epistles by the plain teach- 
ing of his master. 

Church history is also bewildering unless we 
go back to the first sources. The lofty cathe- 
drals, impressive councils, great controversies of 
the past, are sources of distraction to a young 
student. All that this needs is a key. It 
should be placed in the hands of the young at an 
early age. The evolution of Christianity is some- 
thing that can be understood by the child while it 
furnishes a subject of unceasing interest to the 
scholar. Christianity is not a religion of place, 
forms, or statements. In the language of its 
founder it is a “ worship in spirit a | in truth”; 
a mustard seed of faith growing into an inward 
kingdom of righteousness; a gospel of good will 
and peace, an aspiration for the perfecting of 


human kind. 
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of to-morrow teach about the church? It will 
say that the church is a spiritual home. A 
needed institution for the benefit of each and 
the good of all. A fraternity of those who wish 
to get good and do good. A cheerful, hapPy 
place where the young and the old should de- 
light to assemble. Founded in the nature of 
man and growing out of his deepest needs, the 
church is a part of the world’s affairs. In it 
and not of it, it draws life from ordinary man- 
kind to reproduce its supplies in higher types. 
The child must be taught that the church is a 
natural invitation of religion. It welcomes and 
cheers. It provides something not found else- 
where. It feeds the sources of sentiment, and 
gives comfort when life’s burdens press heavily. 

The teaching should give force to the idea 
that the church is humanity’s hearthstone. A 
gathering place for the children of a heavenly 
Father. The old teaching has been too much 
along lines of exclusiveness and almost super- 
natural assumption. The church a kind of 
haven and resting-place for saints. A body of 
elected and superior individuals, specially ap- 
proved from on high. Fortunately, this idea is 
vanishing. The church of to-morrow must de- 
fend its reason for being by its degree of service 
to humanity. Pulpit and pew together must 
meet this demand. Once instill this attrac- 
tive thought of the church into the young mind, 
and church membership will easily follow. 
There will be no strange artificial process of 
joining the church. Gladly will the young people 
enter its membership because of what they can 
do for it as one of the grandest institutions for 
the world’s good. 

Discipleship. The Sunday School of to-mor- 
row will have something to teach with regard to 
discipleship. What is it to be a follower of 
Jesus? Various answers have been given in 
the past, most of them erroneous. They tend to 
make religion void of personal responsibility. 
Or they divide men and women in an arbitrary 
manner. The new teaching will not attempt to 
discriminate in the old way, which was to call 
those Christians who belonged to our sect or 
professed a name. Jesus himself has distinctly 
indicated what discipleship means. Not those 
who frequently said, “Lord, Lord,” but those 
who did what was told them, became disciples. 

That is to say, discipleship in the new and 
better interpretation is a condition of attitude 
and action. What way are you looking? For 
what object are you acting? In what spirit are 
you living? A child can understand all this; 
and yet the wise, aged veteran of years has no 
better guide in life than this spiritual incentive. 
This, then, goes down deeper than shibboleths: 
it widens its inclusive lines far beyond sectarian 
restrictions. Surely, the devoted workers in all 
denominations will hail such a comprehensive 
definition of discipleship as this the next twenty- 
five years. Individuals must continue to differ 
in theology. It is idle to expect agreement in 
intellectual matters. But there is great hope of 
a hearty union of those who seek the spirit of 
Jesus and who accept his laws of life and prophe- 
cies of immortality. 

Divine Guidance. What shall be taught with 
regard ‘to God? Is he far away or near? Did 
he create this world and leave it in space, or has 
it grown by his constant indwelling? The 
Sunday School of to-morrow will have clearer 
tones than ever with regard to the immanence of 
Deity. Often taught of old by clear thinkers, 
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it has been continually obscured. The idea has 
‘been put aside for clumsy scaffolding mechani- 

cal theology. God has been represented out- 
side of the world. His participation was made 
occasional and arbitrary. 

The new teaching will not only give reverence 

“but deepest affection. It will not bring down 
the God ideal, but will lift up human conscious- 
ness of it. Science has here a recognized place. 
Modern thought will not be silent. The truth 
of an indwelling spirit, filling nature and human 
life, must early be taught if it would find an 
established place in the thought of human 
beings. 

Future Life. Finally, what in the new teach- 
ing is the noble view of the future? Youth 
should be taught cheerful views about death. 
The future is essentially united with the present. 
We must expect that the central laws governing 
our existence here must prevail elsewhere. If 
we are launched on the right currents in the 

resent, they will bear us on to desired havens 
in the future. The old form of instruction as to 
future life was too material and grotesque. It 

- was a fanciful effort at description of what must 

4 forever be left mysterious. The great teaching 

. now for the young is to implant a deep trust. 

We may not know where “God’s islands lift 

their fronded palms in air”; but in the same 
| oet’s faith we surely know “we cannot drift 
yond his love and care.” The new features 

of rewards and punishments bring the tribunal 

into the present life. The resurrection is a 
spiritual experience. The central belief in per- 

) sonal immortality is not diminished by the new 

teaching; neither are the hopes of old de- 

: creased. They are simply clothed upon with a 

| loftier and more spiritual significance. 

| 

: 

. 

} 
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METHODS. 


Turning now from the substance to the form, 
how can we describe the altered methods 
appropriate to the Sunday School of to-morrow? 
In brief, they may be indicated as follows : to use 
those appliances which have been found help- 
ful in public schools, so far as they are appli- 

| cable to our conditions. Teaching is teaching, 
whether in the every-day school or in the 
Sunday-School class. True, there is difference 
| of matter; but the system is substantially the 
} same. 
We must not bar out any longer modern 
pedagogical methods. If we have great truths 
to teach, then they need, all the more, the best 
aids. There is no mysterious process of impart- 
ing religious truth. It is communicated either 
by direct teaching or by the power of person- 
ality. In the one case we need the best text- 


Sees Cr 


require devoted teachers with love and intelli- 
ence combined. Teaching in the Sunday 
chool of to-morrow will be very broad. What- 
soever illustrates and enforces the great princi- 
ples we seek to establish will be brought into 
the class. In the Bible, outside the Bible, from 
nature, out of human life, in ie ee | incidents, 
from history,—this assistance will be sought. 
The old-fashioned manuals will pass away. 
Catechisms will be used subordinate to other 
and better methods. The great laws of teach- 
ing now finding greater sway will take posses- 
sion of the Sunday School. The pupil will have 
-his memory well stored with great passages 
_ from the Bible and great sayings from literature. 
He will also be taught to think and question, 
turning a subject over in his own mind. The 
authority for what is taught will be based on its 
convincing reasonableness. The adoption of 
tules of life will be issued on the ground of their 
tested worth and helpfulness. In this way, 
religion and morals will be planted as good seed 
in the young, springing up into a harvest. 
_ Growth, and not construction, will be the motto 
of the Sunday School. 

That there is a crying demand for reform in 
the Sunday School, no one can deny. We have 
sewage ing of the new and better Sunday 
4 1 without any regard to any denomination. 
We believe that thoughtful ministers and Sun- 
day-School workers of progressive churches 

verywhere are seeking for this improvement. 

t is our duty and privilege now to refer par- 
ly to what the Unitarian Sunday-School 


: 
: 


a 


books and the latest system, and in the other we 
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Society has done in this direction. Also to give 
account of our stewardship for the past year. 


PUBLICATIONS AND BUSINESS. 


In view of the full statement thus far made of 
the teachings, objects, and methods appropriate 
to a modern Sunday School, it is hardly needful 
for us to multiply details or to give a lengthy 
account of our work at headquarters. The 
report concerning our publications may be 
summed up as follows: Zvery Other Sunday 
maintains its prosperous circulation. Several 
new manuals have been issued, still further en- 
riching our list of helps, now quite large. Pic- 
torial aids have beén most successfully em- 
ployed, and abundant testimony comes to us_ of 
the worth of this feature. The “Book of Song 
and Service” continues to be demanded, and has 
marked its twenty-first thousand. The book 
department has been taxed to its utmost. As 
never before, correspondence and orders have 
flowed in upon it from all parts of the country. 
The statement “Our Faith” still pursues its 
onward course, binding the churches and schools 
together in one concise presentation of our 
common belief. 

Contributions. There is a special cause for 
congratulation at this time, in view of the 
increased number of contributions. We have 
seen the number of donating churches and 
Sunday Schools increasing in the past years; 
but we now report a large gain over anything 
hitherto known. This year’s record exceeds 
by twenty-seven the highest number before, 
which was in 1898. Your directors are very 
grateful for this evidence of loyalty and support. 
It marks the year 1900 in a very delightful 
manner. These contributions have come from 
all parts of the country. The real significance 
is not simply the numerical gain and the in- 
creased sum total of money. The most cheering 
aspect of it all is caused by the large represen- 


HISisthe motto ofthenew 
‘““Natureand Science” De- 
partmentin that best ofall chil- 
dren’s magazines, St. Nich- 
olas for Young Folks.” 

Prominent students and lov- 
ers of Nature, young and old, 
are contributors to the depart- 
ment. There are interesting 
short articles, beautifully illus- 
trated, telling of four-footed 
animals, birds, insects, water- 
animals, plants, and whatever 
pertains to Nature and out- 
doorlife. The editor gives care- 
ful attention to every question 
from the young folks. 


The price of St. Nicholas is $3.00 a 
year. Every reader has the advantage 
of the departments, ‘* Nature and Sci- 
ence” and the ‘‘St. Nicholas League,” 
and may ask questions and take partin 
all the competitions. Begin new sub- 
scriptions with November and get first 
chapters of the serials. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Religion 
q Geullemnal 


By CHARLES F, DOLE 


Author of “The Coming People,” 
“Theology of Civilization,” etc. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


“Here is a man who believes up to 
the handle that this world of ours is a 
good and glorious world to live in. 
* * * Here is a little book which, 
thoughtfully read and acted on, would 
help thousands to this cheery faith.” — 
Boston Fleraltd. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DOLE 
The Coming People 


Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, 81.00 


Theology of Civilization 
Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, 81.00 


The Golden Rule in Business 
Fifth Thousand, 12mo, 35c 


The Problem of Duty 


Just Published, 12mo, 35c 


Luxury and Sacrifice 
Fourth Thousand, 12mo, 35c 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co. 
428 West Broadway, N.Y. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in aN ner to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnrTaARIAN SunDAY ScHooL SocigTy, 25 BRACON 
SrrEgT, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


KELEA, The SURF-RIDER: 


A Romance of Pagan Hawaii. 


By ALEX. STEVENSON TWOTIBLY, 
Author of “Hawaii and its People,” etc., etc. 
400 pp., 12mo. Illustrated $1.50. 


“A stirring romance, . .. picturesque scenes, . . . a mas- 
terly depiction.” —The Book World, New York. | 
"Graphic picturing of native customs in politics, war, 
love, and sport.”—New York Times. | 
“These idyls of Hawaii are Homeric, . 
done.” —Boston Transcript. 
*," All Booksellers or the Publishers, 
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tation. The widening circle of our membership 
means a combination of forces, a brotherhood 
of interest, and a stronger power for the Sun- 
day-School cause. It proves, also, that our 
Unitarian people are in sympathy with the new 
efforts to put the Sunday School on a higher 
plane. Without the large suffrage thus shown 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society cannot 
hope to prosper. All of our bills are paid, and 
we carry a balance over into the new financial 
ear. 

i Position and Influence. The Unitarian 
churches are not numerous. They fill a small 
place in the long list of popular denominations. 
The Unitarian Sunday-School Society naturally 
cannot point to a great array of statistics. But 
there is one point we must ever strive to meet, 
and that relates to quality in work, reason in 
religion, and character in results. It is not 
necessary to administrate over thousands of 
Sunday Schools in order to attain the best 
results in systems and methods. Perhaps it is 
easier for the Unitarians to obtain certain de- 
sired improvements because of the smal]ness of 
their constituency. Whatever may be said to 
this, one thing is clear: that ministers and 
teachers who are making a study of progressive 
methods in Sunday-School work are turning 
their attention to us. It is our pleasant duty 
quite often to submit our publications and plans 
to the inquiring minds of our brethren from the 
Trinitarian churches. We may then say that 
your national organization, which leads and 
joins with you in this great work, was never in 
amore flourishing condition. We believe that 
the coming year will show a cheering advance 
along the line. Sunday-School unions are being 
formed in various places, parishes are awaken- 
ing to a stronger co-operation with their Sun- 
day School, and public educators are making a 
study of our problems, 

Equipment and Working Habits. In a quick 
summary, how would we describe the equipment 
and working habits of the Sunday School of 
to-morrow? It will hold regular teachers’ meet- 
ings. There will be a definite course of instruc- 
tion. The teachers shall have at their command 
a good reference library. Bright and pleasant 


rooms are essential to make a proper environ- 
The younger pupils will enjoy the bene- 


ment. 


fits of a special department. The young men 


and young women will find provision made for 


their intellectual satisfaction as well as for their 
religious nurture. 
bers will graduate into the church. A carefully 


selected library will furnish valuable reading 


for the pupils, not easily found elsewhere. 

This typical Sunday School will hold services 
in the church on calendar days, bringing all 
ages together. 


tributed. The public school teacher is likely to 


find a refreshing change by taking a class in 
this well-regulated department of the church. 
Gradually the Sunday School will be recognized 
as the educational department of the church, and 
The new name has not 
Names are of 


will take another name. 
yet come. What shall it be? 
great weight. Let us demand some title which 
is refreshingly different from the old one. The 


local body of workers will join a federation of 


Sunday Schools, uniting and intensifying their 
forces. Summer schools will be inaugurated, 
where teachers and ministers can consider 
lessons and methods. The home will steadily 
draw nearer in co-operation, thus furnishing the 
best possible support. Such is the reasonable 
anticipation of things to come. 


OBJECTS. 


Now, in conclusion, what are the objects 
before us? First is the necessity of an imme- 
diate rescue. The traditional Sunday School 
must be reconstructed. It must have a better 
reputation, based on better work. The name is 
unfortunate because of its limitations; and the 
popular opinions concerning it are unfavorable. 
Frequently, a public man, wishing to intimate 
that something is dull and weak, calls it a Sun- 
day-School affair. I do not indorse any such 
sneering estimate of the Sunday School. I onl 
refer, because I am obliged so to do, to the dis- 
favor into which Sunday Schools have come, 


In the natural course, mem- 


The minister will rejoice in its 
prosperity toward which he has himself con- 
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We must change all this. Let the Unitarians 
show that there is something better, and we 
shall have done a good work. Perhaps that is 
In truth, none could 
be greater if we take a full review of the situa- 


one of our great missions. 


tion. 


The next object before us is to place the 
I mean by 


Sunday School in right relations. 
that, properly related to the church, not as its 


rival, but as its ally. To the home, as a valu- 
To the commonwealth, as a feeder 


able helper. 
of good manhood and womanhood. The Sun- 
day School must have open doors on all four 
sides. Letting in truth, humanity, religion, and 
sound ethics. These shall be the companions 
of instructors in all grades, from the kinder- 
garten to the advanced Bible class. As an eddy 
in the currents, the Sunday School has fallen into 
condemnation. Let it be a blending and enrich- 
ing power in the great religious stream which 
is intended for all humanity’s needs. 

Another object is to hold religion up con- 
stantly as a natural element in life. It has been 
taught to youth that religion is exceptional. 
Something grafted on to bitter stock to make 
the fruit somewhat sweeter. Something an- 
nexed. This cannot be the object to the 
Sunday School of to-morrow. Religion is neces- 
sary and native to man. In its crude forms, 
still a religious aspiration. In its perverted 
exaggeration, still a religious instinct. 
glorious path of teaching over which the modern 
Sunday School can go. Such instruction joins 


all ages in one mutual ascent to God. It ex- 
tends a charitable interpretation to the dark 


past, and provides a splendid fulfilment for the 
ages to come. 


Therefore, another object will be to induce 
the expression of traits in children rather than 
The example and precepts 
of Froebel will not be lost on the Sunday 
Kindergarten ideas are a rebirth of 
Christianity. The old Sunday School was too 
It continually said, 
Its sources were too Mosaic. 
It aims to 
give freedom to those original tendencies in the 
young which are the best and which, when 
trained to power, subdue the unworthy parts of 


their repression. 
School. 
much given to restrictions. 


“Thou shalt not.” 
The true Sunday School sets free. 


our immortal nature. 


In this way the great objects of character and 
church membership come nearer and clearer. 
There is no intervening haze and uncertainty. 
The religious and ethical instruction of Sunday 
Schools converges at once on the objects of 


character-making. 


And, in turn, the youth sees in church member- 
ship and support a logical result of what they 
Sensible views of church- 
membership, ceremonials, and church obliga- 
tions are thereby permanently established among 


have been taught. 


the young people. The old-fashioned revival 


has grown obsolete. It is wanted by very few 
In place of a resort to 

times of religious 
It 
may have less novelty, but it will bring results 


churches of every name. 
excitement, with special 
awakening, will come the educational idea. 


far greater and better for Christendom. The 


Methodists, who have led in the matter of re- 


vivals, propose to raise ten million dollars the 
coming year for education alone. 

Is this picture of the Sunday School of to-mor- 
row a deluding vision? I believe it is reality. 
We are now, in the Sunday-School work of our 
denomination, moving toward its fulfilment. 
All about us exist confining and cheering con- 
ditions. I congratulate you, fellow-workers, on 
the privilege you have of sharing in this remark- 
able movement. It is a dangerous business to 
undertake the prophet’s réle. Nevertheless, 
I venture to say, out of some experience in 
educational affairs, that we have reached a turn- 
ing-point. Public school education and relig- 
ious training are joining hands. Inertia and 
ignorance are disappearing from the Sunday 
School. Statesmen are seeing as never before 
how necessary to the welfare of popular govern- 
ment is the religious and moral nurture of the 


young. Let us take fresh courage, and go for- 
ward. The faithful teacher shall by us receive 
y | recognition. 

who in their faithful performance of duties have 
blessed youth and prospered the church. If we 


Here and now we honor those 


It isa 


$1.s0.—Miss Fowler’s latest work is rat 
a character study than a_well-construct 
novel. Elizabeth Farringdon is a mar 

lously clever girl, brilliant in epigramn 
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are to have any future as a denomination, the 
warrant for that hope lies in our Sunday Schools. 
Receive from the National Society our hearty 
appreciation and good wishes. 

With renewed hopes, clearer insight, and a 
deeper enthusiasm, let us return to our places of 
duty rejoicingly. 

For the Directors, 
EDWARD A. Horton, President. 


Literature. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Charles Firth, 
M.A, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 50.—Mr. Firth of Balliol College, Oxford, 
has made himself an authority on the Crom- 
wellian period; and the preparation of nearly 
all the articles bearing on this period of Brit- 
ish history for the British Dictionary of Biog- 
raphy has been confided to him. This Life 
of Cromwell is in part based on an article 
written in 1888; but it embodies the results 
of his later researches and of recently discov- 
ered papers, such as the Clarke documents. 
This is a fine and singularly impartial study 
of Cromwell’s policy and the various causes 
that led to the actions of his party and to the 
final outcome of events, as well as a_ biog- 
raphy of the man and leader. The epilogue, 
which forms the closing chapter of the book, 
is an able summing up of his character and 
of the permanent benefits which his achieve- 
ments gave to England. ‘‘Cromwell remained 
throughout his life too much the champion 
of a party to be accepted as a national hero 
by later generations; but, in serving his 
cause, he served his country, too. No Eng- 
ish ruler did more to shape the future of the 
land he governed. None showed more clearly 
in his acts the plain, heroic magnitude of 
mind.’’ 


THE ANGEL OF Clay. By William Ordway 
Partridge. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25.—Mr. Partridge is artist and 
poet, as well as writer; and his study of 
artist life has a double interest, because one 
feels that it is known from the inside. His 
artist is a man, true in purpose, sincere in 
his work, pure in his aspirations. He mar- 
ries his model, not out of a genuine affection 
or even passion, for her, but because she 
loves him and places her fate in his hands. 
The story is weak in this. His marriage is 
not in any sense an inevitable outcome of 
what precedes it, and is in reality a wholly 
unnecessary sacrifice. However, it awakens 
the soul in the wife, who dies at the end, 
after having caught a glimpse of the blessed- ) 
ness of purity and renunciation. The artist 
had already learned that the pain and _ heart- 
ache of his six years of married life had 
brought their own recompense by the fellow- 
ship he gained with all who suffer. For all 
that, although the author would not believe 
it, perhaps, Lawrence committed a sin when — 
he married the woman he did not love, and a 
sin for which there was no excuse. + i 


THE FARRINGDoONS. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. New York: D. Applete 
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NOVELS AND 
STORIES 


during the coming year by 


F. ANSTEY, 
Mrs. BURNETT, .- 
Geo. W. CABLE, 
Winston CHURCHILL, 
Edwin Asa DIX, 
Hamlin GARLAND, 
David GRAY, 
Joel Chandler HARRIS, 
Bret HARTE, 
_W. D. HOWELLS, 
Henry JAMES, 
Sarah Orne JEWETT, 
Rudyard KIPLING, 
Ian MACLAREN, 
S. Weir MITCHELL, 
Thomas Nelson PAGE, 
Bertha RUNKLE, 
| Flora Annie STEEL, 
Frank R. STOCKTON, 
| Ruth McEnery STUART, 
| Gen. Lew WALLACE, 
Chas. Dudley WARNER, 
| E. Stuart Phelps WARD, 
Mary E. WILKINS, 
and others. 
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Beginning the Year of “Romance. 


THE CENTURY 


Begins in the November Century. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Richly Illustrated in Colors. 


A New “Rudder Grange” Story by 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Mr. Stockton’s ‘‘Rudder Grange’’ was his first great 
humorous success. 


Out Schools for the Stage, by Bronson 


Howard. 

An entertaining article by the well-known playwright, 
Mr. Howard, describing the various schools for the instruc- 
tion of young actors and what is taught in them. With 
illustrations by A. I. Keller. 


Daniel Webster, by John Bach Mc- 


Master. 

A study of the boyhood and early manhood of Daniel 
Webster,— his thirty years of preparation. Fully illus- 
trated with portraits and drawings. To be followed by 
le oe by the same historian on phases of Webster's 
ater life. 


“Her Mountain Lover,” First Chap- 
ters of a Novel by Hamlin Garland. 


The hero of this story, a young Colorado ranchman, is 
sent to London to place an interest in a Western mine. 
His breezy character and humorous speech make a delight- 
ful contrast to the English setting of the story. 


The New York Zoological Park. 


A beautifully illustrated article by the director of the 
park, William T. Hornaday. 


A Story by Charles Dudley Warner. 


“The Education of Sam.’’ The story of a dog, to be fol- 
lowed by other papers by the same well-known contributor. 


“Her First Horse Show,” a Story by 
David Gray. 


The author of ‘‘Gallops’’ here contributes a capital 
story, especially appropriate to the month, with full-page 
picture by F. Luis Mora. 


Illustrations in Colors 


accompany an article by Maurice Thompson on ‘‘My Mid- 
winter Garden” and the account of the work of a new 
sculptor by Mrs. Van Rensselaer. The color pictures 
include three beautiful full-page reproductions of this 
sculptor’s work, and exquisite pictures of the birds and 
flowers of a Florida home. 


A Yankee Correspondent in South 
Africa, by Julian Ralph, 


with special reference to the treatment of war correspond- 
ents by army officers. 


The Problem of the Philippines, by 
Bishop Potter. 


His recent tour in the Far East has provided the Epis- 
copal bishop of New York with material for a timely series 
of papers, of which this is one. 


The Other Contents 


Include two more stories, a beautiful engraving by Cole, 
interesting departments, ‘In Lighter Vein,” “Topics of 
the Time,”’ etc. 


’ 
To Begin Soon. 

An entertaining series of papers by Augustine Birrell, 
M.P., “On the Rhine,” superbly illustrated by André 
Castaigne, and forming a panorama of the historic and 
picturesque German river. 

A number of papers on country life and on beautiful 
gardens. Some of these will be of great practical value 
to those who wish to cultivate what may be called the 
revived art of landscape gardening. 

The Ins and Outs of the Railway Business by Major 
Hine, a graduate of West Point, who resigned as an officer 
in the army to become a freight brakeman, from which 
position he rose through various grades to that of super- 
intendent. 


“THE HELMET 


OF NAVARRE.” 


This brilliant romance, which began in August, and will end in May, has already 
attracted wider attention and been more highly praised than any work of fiction ever 
published serially in Tur Century. As the New York Tribune says, tt “‘ leaped at 


once into popular favor.” 


The new volume of the magazine begins with this November 
number. In order that new subscribers who commence their sub- 
scriptions with November may secure ‘The Helmet of Navarre’’ 
complete, the three numbers, August, September, and October, 


FREE 


will be sent free of charge to all new yearly subscribers who begin with November. 


Subscription price $4.00 a year. 


All dealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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conversation and keen wit, who develops out 
of her especially interesting childhood to be- 
come a celebrated artist. She is dull in but 
one thing; that is, in the failure to appre- 
ciate Christopher, or to realize his love for 
her, until his severe illness and the acci- 


dental finding of a letter not meant to be] 


given to her until after his death, opens her 
eyes. The book is one to be read rather 
leisurely. Otherwise, the persistent bright- 
ness of the conversation begins to seem some- 
what forced, when it ought to enliven and 
interest. Otherwise, too, one can hardly ap- 
preciate the humor, which is one of the best 
elements in the charm of the book. The 
lighter threads of the story do not affect one’s 
recognition of the fact that it has been seri- 
ously conceived, and comes from one who 
has genuine natural strength. 


TALKS WITH BARBARA. By Elizabeth 
Knight Tompkins. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—This book of conver- 
sations contains various opinions on the prob- 
lems that confront the young men and young 
women of to-day. They are the talks of a 
bright, eager, active girl with a young doc- 
tor, who is an old friend, but not a lover. 
She deserves something better of him than to 
be characterized in his final word about her 
as ‘‘this baffling, nerve-racked, soul-troubled, 
heart-hungry Barbara.’’ The author assures 
her readers that the opinions, however deserv- 
ing of criticism they may be, are the sincere 
beliefs of one in whom the hypocrisies, the 
pruderies, the false standards of the world, 
especially in the relations of men and women, 
rouse an antagonism that demands expression. 
Yet there is nothing startling in these frank, 
good-humored talks; and, in so far as they 
make women willing to think a bit on the 
subjects suggested, they will do good. The 
book is not to be read at a sitting, but kept 
for occasional leisure hours, a chapter or two 
at a time. 


A Book FoR ALL READERS. Designed as 
an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preserva- 
tion of Books, and the Formation of Public 
and Private Libraries. By Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.—Mr. Spofford, out of ample experience, 
offers to the world of readers much valuable 
information concerning books and their uses. 
He discusses the choice of books and the art 
of reading. He shows how to put books and 
libraries to their highest uses, and gives 
much valuable and interesting information 
concerning rare books, their purchase, restora- 
tion, and binding. All who are interested 
in the formation and conduct of public li- 
braries will be glad to read what Mr. Spofford 
says about the choice of a librarian and the 
management of a library. These many dis- 
cussions are not dry, but are lighted up by 
reminiscences of a long life spent in libra- 
ries, and by samples of the poetry and the 
humor of the profession. The book is rightly 
addressed to ‘‘all readers.’”? No one who 
loves books can fail to find in it much that is 
of interest. 


Grorciz. By S. E. Kiser, Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. © $1.—For several 
years Mr.' Kiser has written humosous prose 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES 


I. England; II. Scotland 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. With 108 Illus- 
trations by CHARLES E. BROCK. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely 
bound, $4.00. 


These volumes are uncommonly attractive, both as literature and as art. 
They include Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable accounts of Penelope and her com- 
panions in England and Scotland, and are easily among the most humorous 
and fascinating books in modern literature. Mr. Brock, a well-known Eng- 
lish artist, has illustrated them with great skill and humor. They are quite 
sure to be prime favorites this Holiday season. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 


By HENRY JAMES. Holiday Edition. With about seventy Illus- 
trations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
$3.00. 

This is a delightful book, in which Mr. James describes in a fascinating 
manner a leisurely tour which took in scores of French cities and towns. 


Mr. Pennell has illustrated it with rare grace and charm, and this handsome 
book is peculiarly attractive as a Holiday gift. 


THE HOUSE BEHIND 
THE CEDARS 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of ‘‘ The Conjure Woman’”’ 
and ‘‘ The Wife of his Youth.’’ Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Like Mr. Chesnutt’s previous books, this novel is a story of the “Color 
Line.” It involves romance, very dramatic incidents and revelations of 
character; and, while its literary charm will attract readers, the deep signifi- 
cance and tragedy of the story will stir a feeling far profounder than mere 
interest. 


HIGGINSON’S WORKS 


New Riverside Edition of the Writings of T. W. HiccInson. Rearranged 
and revised by the author. 

Vol. VII. SrupiEs IN HIsToRY AND LETTERS. 

A delightful group of eighteen papers on topics of historical and literary in- 
terest, including one of remarkable value on the Sympathy of Religions. This 
volume completes the Riverside Edition of Colonel Higginson’s Works. It 
has a fine photogravure portrait of him at the present time. 12mo, $2.00. 
The set, 7 vols., $14.00. 


A WHITE GUARD TO SATAN 


An historical novel relating to Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia in 
1676. By MISS A. M. EWELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


FRIEND OR FOE 


A Tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812. By FRANK 
SAMUEL CHILD, author of ‘¢ An Unknown Patriot.’’ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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and verse for the Chicago 7imes-Herald and 

the Cleveland Zeader.- This sort of news- 
_ paper humor is often dispiriting, even when 
taken in small instalments; and it seldom 
endures the test of reproduction in book 
form. It is humor of that sort of which 
Pech’s Bad Boy was an early example, and 
presents a man as seen through his son’s eyes. 
If a man is shorn of all heroic qualities in 
the presence of his valet, what is left when 
subjected to the merciless scrutiny of a small 
boy? His endeavors to cheat a railway com- 
pany, to play golf, to put up an awning, to 
explain a joke to his wife, to make a politi- 
cal speech, to take the children to the circus, 
and numerous other feats are presented in as 
funny a light as possible. 


Miscellaneous, 


The fourth book of the ‘‘Graded Literature 
Readers,’’ edited by Harry Pratt Judson and 
Ida C. Bender and published by Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., is now ready. The selections 
here are naturally longer, the language more 
advanced, and the subjects somewhat more 
mature than in the earlier books; but there 
is the same endeavor to proceed by sound 
methods and to bring the pupil forward in an 
appreciation of good English literature. 


W. B. Clarke, Boston, has for sale a 
pretty edition of Annie Keary’s Max and 
Pax, one of the most charming of fairy tales. 
It is the old story of the bad brother who 
fails because he thinks only of his own suc- 
cess, and scorns the humbler creatures around 
him, and of the good brother who gains the 
prize and the king’s daughter through the 
help of those whom he has cheered on his 
way. It is an inexpensive edition, but will 
be a welcome Christmas gift to any child 
who loves fairy tales; and what poor child 
does not? 


Recent additions to the ‘‘What is Worth 
While Series,’’ published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., are: Zhe Problem of Duty, by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, a study of the philosophy 
of conduct which ought to lead the reader to 
his books on The Theology of Civilization and 
The Coming People ; Some Ideals in the Edu- 
cation of Women, by Caroline Hazard, presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, who emphasizes 
the importance of right training for women 
as ‘‘the binders together of society, the beau- 
tifiers of life, and the preservers of morals’’; 
and two Browning essays, the one by Presi- 
dent Hyde on Zhe Art of Optimism as taught 
by Browning, and the other by Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D., on Spiritual Lessons from 
the Brownings. All these books are bound 
in attractive white covers, ornamented with 
_ conventionalized pink water-lilies and gold 
lettering. They are sold for 35 cents each. 


The yearly Manual of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
_ Women for 1900 has recently appeared. The 
corresponding secretary reports 55 Branches 
of the Alliance with more than 11,300 mem- 
bers. New England includes more than half 
of these, and 12 of the 22 new Branches 
formed are in this section. The reports from 
the individual Branches show a firmly estab- 
‘ished interest and much valuable work done. 


: 
: 
| 
: 


om eh from the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
and the Commitee on Study Classes are in- 
cluded. There is also a long list of papers 
that may be borrowed by Branches, and forty 
more suggestive programmes for the use of 
udy classes. Nearly $70,000 has been raised 
in the Branches during the last year, besides 

omething over $7,000 reported from the sep- 
society of the Women’s Pacific Coast 
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Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Russia and the Russians. By Edmund Noble. $1.50. 
From Dana Estes & Co., Boston, ; 

The Armed Ship America, By James Otis. 
Boston Boys of 1775. By James Otis. 
Snow White, or the House in the Wood. By Lasra E. 

Richards. 50 cents. 
Chatterbox for 1900. $1.25. 
The Pixie and Elaine Stories. By Carrie E. Morrison, 
emene ~ Great Masters of Literature. By Walter Row- 

ands. $1.50 
Among the Great Masters of Music. By Walter Row- 

lands. $1.50. 

; From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Bimbi Stories. By Louise dela Ramée. 45 cents. 

. rom Little, Brown &* Co., Boston. 
The Pilgrim Shore. By Edmund H. Garrett. $1.50. 
The Christmas Angel. By Katherine Pyle. $1.25. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
The Return to Christ. By Amory H. Bradford. 75 cents. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A Garner of Saints. By’Allen Hinds. $1.25. 
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From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Daniel O’Connell. By Robert Dunlop, M.A. 
pa are of the Consumptive. By Charles Fox Gardiner, 


From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Cobbler of Nimes. By M. Imlay Taylor. 

From A.M. Robertson, San Francisco. 
Idyls of Eldorado. By Charles Keeler. $1.25. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
The First Kiss. Song for low yoice. By Eugene Cowles, 
Gavotte. Forthe piano. By Heinrich Hofmann. 
All my Heart this Night rejoices. Christmas song for 
high voice. By E. S. Hosmer. 
Beane (Ringelreihen). For the piano. By Nikolai von 
ilm. 


A Voice that bids me come. 

voice. By Edgar A. Barrell. 
Under the Lindens. 
Wild Rose Idyl. 


Sacred song for medium 


Arnoldo Sartorio. 
. S. Phelps. 


For the piano. B 
For the piano. By 


Sleep, Dear, Sleep. Song for medium voice. By William 
Lyman Johnson. : 
Nell and I. Song for medium voice. By Charles F. 


ebber. 


The “antic Monthly 


Sarah 
Orne 
Jewett 


Serials by 


begin in November 


Kate 
Douglas 
Wiggin 


Mary Johnston 


Author of “ To Have and To Hold,” brings out during 1901 her new story 


Aud 


Send postal for full prospectus. 


rey 


All new subscribers for 1901 enrolled 


before December 20, 1900, will receive the November and December 


issues for 1900 FREE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


WEBSTER’S 
nteRnatona| NEW EDITION 


DICTIONARY 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. }} 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”” 


Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS |child’s Quotation Calendar for 1901. 


For the Children 
By MRS. E. FRANCES SOULE 
A Dainty Handbook. 75 cents 
“Tt is wise and original and ngs and practical.”— 
Rey. Epwarp Evsretr Hatz, D.D. 
*,* All Booksellers, or the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 
47 East 10th Street, New York 
original,easy to perform. Words, 4 MAS 

music, and marching complete. 

All scenes and charactersillustrated. 4ne tinest Christ- 
mas Services ever written! Send for sample copy and bo 
convinced. ‘‘A Christmas Crusade,” l5c.copyor 1 ied 
doz. ‘Gypsies’ Christmas,” lc., T5c. doz ¢* The 
Charmed Garden,” 10c., 75c. doz. “* Winding the 
“Artic Pole,” by the little Frost Fairies in A Christmas 


Orusade, is the cutest thing imaginable. At all dealers. 
J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John Street, New York 


3 New CANTATAS FoR 
Intensely interesting, high] 


Illustrated by Albertine Randall Wheelan. 


Selections for every day in the year from Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Eugene Field, Lucy Larcom, Gelett Burgess, 
and other writers for children. 


Coverin Colors. Boxed. 
PRICE (including postage), $1.25. 


Address CHANNING AuxiLtARy, Corner GEARY AND 
FRANKLIN STREETS, SAN FRAnNcrisco, CAL. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Two Points of View. 


THE CHILD'S, 


The policeman in the park is big and fierce and strong. 
He stands upon the corner whenever I go by, 
And looks right straight at me, just as if I’d done some 
wrong. 
Oh, I’m very much afraid, although I can’t tell why! 


Once, when I was playing all alone beneath a tree, 
He came so close to me that I couldn’t help but cry. 
When I’m a grown-up man, if he looks that way at me, 
T’ll walk close up to him, and I’ll ask the reason why. 
THE POLICEMAN’S, 


I like to watch the children who come here every day: 
They look up sideways at me, then quickly hurry by; 
And, when I come close to them, they always stop their 


play,— 
They seem to be afraid, although I can’t tell why, 


Once I saw a little boy alone beneath a tree; 
But, when | came to him, he at once began to cry. 
I feared that he was lost, and only went to see. 
Oh, they should not be afraid, for there’s no reason 
why! 
— Grace Wickham Curran, in Little Folks. 


A Golden Morning. 


The adventure came off just as it was 
planned, which things very seldom do in this 
world. Sweetheart had been ‘‘good,’’ but 
not too good. It was a fine morning, flatter- 
ing the turnip-shaws as well as the mountain- 
tops, —the sort of morning you want to take 
a drink of, and then smack your lips and 
say, ‘* How refreshing!”’ 

I waked Sweetheart by rolling her up in 
her blanket and carrying her to the window. 

‘*Q fatherl’’ she said, her eyes still 
dusked with sleep. ‘‘Is it review day?’’ 

‘*No, Sweetheart,’’ I said. ‘‘It is morn- 
ing, and you are going out to see the sun 
rise. But don’t make a noise. Nobody will 
be up for hours yet, and we must go out on 
tiptoe!”’ 

Sweetheart was dressed to the accompani- 
ment of little gurgles of sound expressive of 
intense delight. Sometimes, when I had a 
safety-pin in my mouth, she would give my 
arm a quick, impulsive hug, and say, 
‘*De-e-ear father!’’ This for no particular 
reason, except that she considered her own a 
particularly nice thing in fathers. 

When all was finished, we began a raid on 
the pantry, with enormous caution (Indians 
on the war-trail!), and captured bread, but- 
ter, and slices of ham sufficient for half a 
dozen. Presently we were outside the door, 
and the dewy coolness of dawn dropped upon 
us like the first dip in the sea. 

**Tt’s like having your face washed without 
water!’’ said Sweetheart, as we made our 
way up the garden walk between the goose- 
berry-bushes and over the wall. Here I 
mounted Sweetheart on my shoulders, for the 
grass was long and dewy. Bees, big and 
brown, were already booming in the fox- 
gloves, and pearls sparkled on the gossamer 
suspension-bridges that spanned the path. 
The swifts were busily arranging their family 
affairs in long, screaming swoops. A little 
breeze came to us, filtered through miles of 
dewy woodland. It was a good breeze, and 
smelt of many pleasant things. Sweetheart 
on my shoulders clutched my hair, and gave 
it little involuntary tugs, as she looked all 
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round the horizon. We were mounting the 
heathery hillside, and there was no trace of 
the sun to be seen anywhere. 

I think that, even at the last moment, 
Sweetheart expected that he might outwit us. 
But no: the sun had not stolen a march upon 
us this time. Only away to the east there 
was a kind of fire-colored wash in the hollow 
between two hills. 

‘*T know,’’ said Sweetheart, who’ always 
explained everything, ‘‘that’s his bath getting 
ready for him. He's going to pop up just 
there!’’ I think she expected the sun to 
shoot suddenly upward like a shuttlecock well 
hit. At last we had climbed high on the 
hill-crest, where the rocks were dry and crisp 
for the feet. I set Sweetheart down. The 
wash of easterly fire had grown rapidly larger. 
It spread to the higher clouds, which were 
flaked with sea-shell pink. Bars of crimson 
gathered across the sun’s path,—‘‘as if the 
horrid things would keep him down if they 
could!’’ she said. Then she grew a little 
frightened at the image she had conjured up. 

‘*But they won’t, will they, father?’’ 

I reassured her on this score, and we 
waited. We had not, however, long to wait 
now. A red rim, a sort of hush as the hill- 
top whirled into the westerly bound wave of 
light, our shadows rushed out thirty yards 
behind us,—and the sun rose. At the same 
moment a black cloud of rooks was flung 
high into the air from the woods about the 
hall, and drifted noisily away toward the 
turnip- fields. 

Sweetheart did not say a word till all was 
over. Then she drew a long, long breath of 
raptest pleasure. 

‘*How quietly he does it!’’ she said. 

I could not help it: I never can when 
Sweetheart speaks thus meditatively. I am 
bound to improve the occasion. It must be 
some of the ‘‘Westminster Catechism’’ in 
my blood,—the ‘‘reasons annexed,’’ as it 
were. 

‘All the great things in the world are 
quiet,’’ I said very sententiously, —‘‘dawn, 
spring, sleep, love.’’ (I was going to add 
‘death, ’’ but refrained. ) 

‘*But the birds sing out loud,’’ objected 
Sweetheart, in a cavalier manner. ‘‘And, 
please, if you don’t mind, so will I. I 
didn’t have time to say my prayers this 
morning, you see. So this is instead.’’ 

‘*You can say them now,’’ I suggested. 

**No-o.’’ Sweetheart gave the matter due 
consideration. ‘‘No,—but I shall sing a 
little song instead. ’’ 

‘*And what shall it be, Sweetheart ?’’ 

Sweetheart paused, finger on lip, telling 
over, as I thought, her roll-call of morning 
hymns. 

‘fT think ‘Bonny Dundee’ is best,’’ she 
said at last. 

Alas! that such a thing should be in a 
Roundhead and Covenating household! But 
certain it is that on this particular morning 
Sweetheart’s prayers were compounded for by 
the stirring strains of Sir Walter’s ballad :— 


‘*To the lords of convention ’twas Claver’se 
who spoke, 
‘Ere the king’s crown shall fall, there are 
crowns to be broke: 
So let each cavalier who loves honor and me 
Come follow the bonnet 0’ bonny Dundee!’ ”’ 
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After all, it did not greatly matter. The 
child’s voice carried the intent of worship 
where many more orthodox matin-hymns do 
not reach. 

‘*And now,’’ said Sweetheart, with a sharp 
change of expression, ‘‘I’se hungry.’’ 

We sat down by a crystal spring in the 
high, brave morning air, and never did 
breakfast taste better. We took bite about 
of the sandwiches; and, when it came to 
drinking-time, I hollowed my palms, and 
Sweetheart drank daintily out of that cup as 
a bird drinks at a fountain’s edge. 

Then we went down, shouting aloud to 
awake the mountain echoes. Zhe great things 
of the world are quiet. But we did not want 
to be great, only to be happy. So we climbed 
back again into the road, with its fine dust 
drenched and laid with the dew. 

At the turn of the road, on a litle patch of 
grass, atramp family had encamped. There 
was a father, a mother, with a young baby 
that wailed upon her breast, and a little girl, 
who rose and ran toward Sweetheart. 

‘*We are awfu’ hungry,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
have had naething to eat since yesterday 
morning. ’’ 

‘*The shops are not open, ’’ said Sweetheart, 
rising to the occasion. ‘‘But come with me, 
and I’ll steal you something out of the 
pantry. Father won’t telli’’ 

This shows how badly Sweetheart has been 
brought up, and how little she thinks of a 
parent’s honesty. 

So the ragged little girl trotted along after 

us, Sweetheart looking over her shoulder 
every now and then, with a reassuring air, as 
much as to say: ‘‘He’s all right! He looks 
very imposing; but, bless you, it’s all put 
on!’? : 
In this manner we came to the house of our 
lodgment. The door was as we had left it. 
Not a soul stirred within. This was strange. 
It seemed the middle of the forenoon to us. 
Sweetheart entered, and after a while emerged 
with the ham-bone, knuckly indeed, but in 
spots capable of repaying attention. To this 
was added half a loaf, a large pat of butter, 
and an unopened tin of caviare, —all the nec- 
essaries and luxuries of life. 

‘*Now can I give the little girl my Satur- 
day’s money? Let me, father!’’ she pleaded. 

And, whatever was thought by the record- 
ing angel of ‘‘Bonny Dundee’’ considered as 
a moming hymn, there can be no doubt of 
his opinion of this act of worship. For 
Sweetheart had cast into the treasury all that 
she had. 

But, as she watched the small tramp rush 
off, with the ham-bone and the loaf pressed 
against her breast and the sixpence of sterling 
silver clutched in her palm, Sweetheart heaved 
a long sigh. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Imparts Energy. 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value 


is wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. — 


or 
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- _ **And I did so want a new dolly’s bonnet 


_ for Isabell’? she said.—S. 2. Crockett, in 
Sunday Magazine. 


Jamie’s Visit to a Volcano, 


Ever since I was a real little fellow —I am 
about nine now—I have been interested in 
volcanoes. 

Once I tried to make one in the back yard, but 
mother says I mustn’t tell about that, as it was 
a very naughty, dangerous thing to do; for, when 
my volcano burst,— erupted I guess is the word, 
—it burnt off my eyebrows and eyelashes, a 
little bit of my hat, and took a lot of skin from 
one cheek and hand. That was not a nice 

- volcano. 

But, though I stopped making volcanoes, I 
kept thinking about them; and I studied about 
them in my geography. And last spring, when 
mother told me that she was going to take me 
to Europe, the first thing I asked was, “Shall I 
see a volcano?” 

She said: “Yes, we are going right to one. 
The Vesuvius you have studied about is very 
near Naples, and Naples is where we are going 
to land.” 

I tell you I was glad; and all the time we 
were on the ocean I talked about Vesuvius. 
Mother promised, no matter what time in the 
night we came in sight of it, she would let me 
get up to see it. So very late one night she 
waked me up. She had to call and shake me 
several times ; but the minute she said, “ We can 
see the volcano now,” I was wide awake in a 
jiffy. 

We hurried up on deck, and there was dear, 
old Vesuvius looking just like the pictures,— 

‘fire streaming up out of the top, and a great 
red burning place on the side! Burning lava, a 
man said that was. It was just splendid; and 
mother and I went up on the captain’s bridge’ 
and took a good, long look at it, and then I had 
to go back to bed. I was so glad that I saw the 
volcano then; for every night was foggy while we 
stayed in Naples, and Vesuvius never showed 
nice and red again, but was all pinky gray and 
smoky. 

One day mother and I went up Vesuvius by 
carriage from Naples. We went through ever 
so many miles of dreadful-looking black lava. 
It was everywhere, in big piles, and then like 
rivers, only all hard, and twisted sometimes like 
ropes. In one field was a big stream of lava 
still smoking, right close to grass and trees. 

I kept jumping out of the carriage to pick up 
pieces of lava, and sometimes I found pretty 
flowers growing right in old, soft, powdery lava. 
The horses had to walk every step of the way 
up the mountain ; and by and by we had to walk, 

too, as the lava had come across the road 

earlier in the season. After a while we came to 

a little railway station, and we went up the cone 

of the volcano in queer open cars. We could 

_ see out each side, and the track was about as steep 

as the side of a house. Then we had to walk 

ever so far through very deep ashes to the 
cra ter; and the guides held us by our arms, and 
let us look down into the crater. 

It was an awful big, deep hole! and one side 
was bright yellow with sulphur, and a strong 

ll of matches made us cough. Down in the 

m of the crater were some round, red, fiery 

where it was boiling and bubbling like 


les pulled us back, and we ran off a little 
nd lots of red-hot pieces of lava came out 
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of the crater, and one piece hit a girl on the 
back and burned her dress a little, and she cried 
pretty loud, but she was more scared than hurt, 
mother said. 

When we came down on the railroad, we 


stopped at the little eating-room and had some’ 


nice rolls and coffee. Think of eating on top 
of a volcano! Then at the little store I bought 
a pretty sheet of paper with a picture of Vesu- 
vius on it in colors, just as natural as could be; 
and I wrote a letter to my little sister in 
America. I posted it right there; and, when I 
got home, my sister showed me the letter, with 
the postmark “ Vesuvius” on the envelope. 

A big wagon took us down the road to where 
the lava stopped us in coming up, and we walked 
quickly across the lava and found the carriage 
waiting, and then we drove to the hotel; but I 
was so very tired that the first thing I knew 1 
was fast asleep, and dreamed I was still climb- 
ing Vesuvius.— Ziizabeth Robinson, in Little 
Men and Women. 


Willie I-Wont-Play. 


Wilful Willie I-Won’t-Play 
Always wants to have his way. 
With him it is 7 or me, 
Whatsoe’er the sport may be,— 
Prisoner’s Goal or Pull-Away,— 
Wilful Willie I-Won’t-Play. 


If another faster run, 

Though the game be just begun, 
Then he’ll pout and sulk and scowl, 
Gloomy as a day-caught owl, 

Spoil the whole glad holiday,— 
Wilful Willie I-Won’t-Play, 


Where’s the boy would be like him, 
Stout of arm and strong of limb, 
Hearty as a sailor, yet 
Ever in a selfish pet? 
Shame upon his head, I say,— 
Wilful Willie I-Won’t-Play. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


Did the Indian Do It? 


That Indian had stood for years outside of 
the cigar-store, holding out his bunch of cigars, 
whether offering them for sale or as a gift he 
never explained. This may have been one 
reason why they remained there. The Indian 
gazed out across the street at the row of tene- 
ment houses, perhaps at times seeing plains and 
tepees, wild buffaloes, and his brother warriors. 
No doubt the children imitated the war-whoop 
so well that his imagination must have supplied 
all the accessories of the war-whoop. Perhaps 
this was a wooden-headed Indian, one who 
looked stupidly and saw things just as they 
are. If this is so, he never tugged at his chains 
to get away; for he was firmly chained to the 
iron railing in front of the store. One day a 
horse took fright at the other end of the block. 
Down the street he came, with the carriage be- 
hind him, threatening every minute to go over. 
The horse ran on the sidewalk, his check-rein 
hanging in a loop at the side of his head. As 
the horse passed the Indian, standing unmoved 
with extended arm, he was caught by his check, 
and brought to a sudden stop. The Indian 
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held the check-rein over his outstretched arm; 
and when it was taken off, and the horse and 
carriage taken to the street where they belonged 
and driven off, the Indian never turned his 
head, but calmly offered his bunch of cigars to 
the passers-by. Perhaps this is because he was 
a wooden Indian.— Selected. 


There was a piece of cold pudding on the 
lunch-table, and mamma divided it between 
Willie and Elsie. Willie looked at his pud- 
ding, then at his mother’s empty plate. 
‘*Mamma,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘I can’t en- 
joy my pudding when you haven’t any. Take 
Elsie’s. ’’—Zife. 


If it’s 


Babbitts 


It’s Best 
If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it’s Babbitt’s | 1776 Soap 
Powder, you’ve the greatest percent- 
age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities —it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work. 

If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you’ve the greatest necessary 


strength—it’s all a lye should be. Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
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Good News. 
The Falcon. 


I know a falcon swift and peerless 
As e’er was cradled in the pine: 

No bird had ever eye so fearless 
Or wing so strong as this of mine. 


The winds not better love to pilot 
A cloud with molten gold o’errun 
Than him, a little burning islet, 
A star above the coming sun. 


For with a lark’s heart he doth tower, 
By a glorious upward instinct drawn. 

No bee nestles deeper in the flower 
Then he in the bursting rose of dawn. 


No harmless dove, no bird that singeth, 
Shudders to see him overhead : 

The rush of his fierce swooping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 


Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver ; 
For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised forever, 
And marks them with his vengeful eye. 
. —James Russell Lowell. 


The Moral Forces. 


In his interesting address at the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of the country, Dr. 
Green stated what I believe to be almost a 
certainty,—that the twentieth century is to 
be the century of the moral forces: ‘‘The 
next century will smooth the rough places 
and soften the hard spots that lie in the path 
of the weary traveller in his journey through 
life. It will put into practice those great 
principles of ethics which underlie the whole 
system of Christianity, and will make the 
condition of daily life easier, and therefore 
better and pleasanter for humanity.’’ 

Our own century has enlarged man’s physi- 
cal power a thousand times. Indeed, wher- 
ever man works with God, his power is infi- 
nite. To will and to do of God’s good 
pleasure is indeed the token of the presence 
of God. With the training of the uncon- 
scious forces of nature, man calls into being 
as many giants to do his will as Cadmus did 
in the fable, when he sowed the dragon’s 
teeth. The giants of Cadmus, however, turned 
in fight against each other Our giants, called 
into being by ourselves and God, are gentle 
when we are gentle, humane when we are 
humane: they work only as we bid them, 
and if we choose. 

A theory widely received, and received 
with favor, supposes that the inhabitants of 
the planet Mars have found out what is the 
available force of union, when beings who 
partake the nature of their Creator unite in 
carrying forward what is possible. It is 
seriously supposed that the great canals of 
Mars are the united work of her people. I: 
is supposed that they studied the purpose of 
God so far and so well that they saw that 
they could lead the melting snow-water of 
their northern and southern polar deserts 
across the arid plains of their tropics, and 
on those plains could create the regions .of 
fertility which exist there to-day. They were 
not content with the fringe of population 
which could live in what we call the temper- 
ate zone. They attacked their tropics, and 
brought about the splendid tropical haunts 
which can be detected there even at our dis- 
tance. 
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close a hard fact or not. It will certainly 
disclose. and suggest a possibility for. this 
world we live on, and for its further adapta- 
tion to the uses of the enlarging race of men. 

The twentieth century has it in its power 
to relieve its crowded ‘‘compounds,’’ 
which people are huddled together so that 
they tread on one another, and to substitute 
for the misery in which they live an open-air 
life, nearer to God, in which one can enjoy 
his handiwork and join in his enterprises. 

The twentieth century has’it in its power 
to educate each of God’s children, so that 
boy or girl, young man or maiden, man or 
woman, may work with him intelligently, 
and, as the Bible says, may ‘‘enter into his 
joy.” 

For this the twentieth century will work 
**together.’’ A most encouraging suggestion 
is in the diplomacy of the present moment, 
in which the leaders in the administration of 
the six great powers have shown in a dozen 
admirable instances that they are willing and 
desirous to enter on the ‘‘reconstruction of 
the world.’’ 

We need not make any canals to our tropics. 
A railway from Cairo to the Cape, a railway 
from Montreal to Patagonia, six or eight 
tracks from St. Petersburg to the Pacific will 
be the trunk lines for the distribution of 
mankind: the rest will follow. 

In the same spirit the twentieth century 
can undertake the application of the races of 
men, the lifting up of those inferior in posi- 
tion, and the taming of the conceit of those 
who make the best powder and the best guns. 

All this presupposes that the Great Powers 
and the little powers have learned the lesson 
which Napoleon learned, and Frederic and 
Charlemagne and Cesar, before they were 
done with life,—that the powers they had 
wasted in war are available for peace in a 
hundred forms, where the investments are 
larger than war investments, in proportions 
almost infinite. It is interesting, almost 
amusing, now, to see how the great bankers 
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of the world teach this truth to the sovereigns 


whenever the sovereigns begin on a little 


medizvalism. Peace is the demand of 
finance, and even sovereigns have to obey 
their bankers. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Pandita Ramabai. 


While the appalling disaster at Galveston was 
justly claiming the public attention, while 
hearts were overflowing with pity and sym- 
pathy, while hands and purses were as open as 
hearts, appeals for Ramabai’s work and needs 
were held in abeyance. Now it seems right 
that this work, which is God’s work, not Rama- 
bai’s alone, should be once more brought before 
her friends and the public. The following ex- 
tracts from her latest letter will give some idea 
of the proportions to which the work has grown 
and of her present situation : — 


The rains have come at last. Thank God for 
the refreshing showers! But the poor people in 
Gujerat are unable to till the soil. Many of the 
farmers have died with their cattle. I am still 
gathering in the girls. There are over sixteen 
hundred in my charge now, so you can imagine 
how much work it means. But our dear Father 
is good. He gives us our daily bread and nec- 
essary strength. I have lacked for no good 
thing. The expenses of the Sharada Sadan 
have necessarily increased; but I have gone on 
economizing, and am still "able to manage the 
expenses with the $6,000 a year, so I owe nobody. 


During the past seven months the inmates of 
the two homes have doubled in number. To the 
Sharada Sadan only the usual remittances of 
$1,500 a quarter have been made; while Mukti, 
during the seven months, has received $11,483 
through the Association. Of this sum $2,721 
have been contributed by the readers of the 
Record of Christian Work, 

The October Record contains a tribute to 
Ramabai well worth quoting. Mr. McCon- 
aughy of India writes : — 


How interested you would have been if you 
could have called with me to-day on Pandita. 
Ramabai at her Widows’ Home in Poona, where 
there are two hundred child widows! At her 
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famine orphanage at Khedgaum, about thirty- 
five miles to the west, there are seven hundred 
and fifty orphans depending upon her. I found 
her on her cot with fever, which had not left her 
for four days, but praising God and trusting 
him fully. Talk of heroes! I doubt whether 
the eleventh of Hebrews contains the record of 
any finer faith. 

Ramabai’s daughter, Manorama, was grad- 
uated last June at the A. M. Chesbrough Semi- 
nary, North Chili, N.Y. She was at the head 
of her class, received honors, and was awarded 
the prize by the Board of Regents of New York 
University. Prof. and Mrs. Roberts, principals 
of the seminary, speak with unqualified praise 
of Manorama’s ability, strength of character, 
good judgment, and devotion to her chosen 
work. Her self-poise and yet utter uncon- 
sciousness of self charmed all who met her. It 
was Manorama’s earnest desire to enter college 
here, and the preliminary steps were taken; but, 
when the child realized what she might be to her 
mother in her increasing anxieties and cares, 
she hesitated not a moment in making her 
choice. She has gone to her mother in sore 
need, to her sisters in distress, to a work that is 

| almost appalling in its magnitude. 

What is this work? Nearly two thousand 
women and girls saved by Ramabai from ruin 
and death, to be fed, clothed, and sheltered; to 
be taught how to meet evil and conquer it (alas! 
they know too well what evil is); to be taught 
how to care for their own bodies and souls, that 
they may know how to care for others; to be 
placed on a self-respecting, self-supporting plane, 
and become object-lessons to India in what 
Christianity, education, and honest work can do 
for its women, especially its “despised widow.” 
For all this a large and an assured annual in- 
come is needed. Will not the American people, 
into whose hands God gave the beginning of 
this wonderful work twelve years ago, again re- 
spond promptly and generously to its increasing 
needs? Will not ministers, churches, societies, 
women’s clubs, etc., include it in the work they 
are now planning for humanity? The formation 
of new circles, the strengthening of old circles, 
an increase of annual contributors and contri- 
butions, will accomplish much. Let not Rama- 
bai’s message to her friends be in vain. “He 
that giveth unto the poor shall not lack.” 

Funds should be sent to the treasurer of the 
Association, Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, 222 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. 

The corresponding secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, Canandaigua, N.Y., will gladly give in- 
struction in regard to the formation of circles. 
And the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
is still ready to respond to any request for infor- 
mation or assistance. 


JupirH W. ANDREws, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


| 36 Rutland Square. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


_ “He that ruleth his own spirit is stronger than 
he that taketh a city,” says the proverb. But he 
t hath the direction of a whole Institute of 
Jnitarian ministers must surely come to regard 

control of his own soul as but a slight thing 
the comparison. The taking of the city 
ents few difficulties, with the co-operation 
of such enthusiastic resident ministers as Garver 
Phalen; and the hearty hospitality shown 

the Unitarians of Worcester rue: in this 
that the people as well as the city 
ptured. But the arrangement of the 
mme taxes every faculty of self-control 
_ The task is an impossible one 


cretion. 
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before begun. Like Prof. Cummings’s curve, 

“the function of two variants,” the material and 
the ideal ever approach each other, but never 
meet. What with the irksome restraint of 
keeping one’s own name off the programme, 
and of finding the next best men so numerous 
as to defy any method of selection, the mere 
beginning is uninviting. Yet the preliminaries 
are nothing to the disheartening vicissitudes 
which follow. In the present instance the In- 
stitute must be congratulated upon having in 
office as president one whose physical qualities 
defied destruction, as his spiritual forbade 
“hara-kiri.” To this is due the splendid suc- 
cess of the sessions just held from October 22- 
25. Under any other leadership something 
would have gone wrong; for the unfortunate 
illess of the secretary threw everything upon 
Mr. Slicer’s shoulders. 

In looking back, now that the week of inspi- 
ration is passed, the memory is like that of 
having recently reread Wordsworth’s “Excur- 
sion.” There was “confident repose in God,” 
there was “reverence for the dust of man,” 
there were themes that “might demand a 
seraph’s tongue,” there were “examples effica- 
cious .to refine,’’? there were hours when the 
“spirit reigned,” and moments when “the least 
of things seemed infinite.” Surely, no one 
could fail to feel that “to enfeebled power, 
from this communion what renovation had been 
brought!” ; 

The surprises of the week were not in the 
shape of any disappointed hopes, but in unex- 
pected delights. Probably President G. Stanley 
Hall’s presentation of certain religious needs of 
the human mind often forgotten, his formulation 
of a new five points of Calvinism, will be 
remembered as almost startling in its close 
application of psychological methods to the 
domain of religious thinking. As perhaps in 
the sphere of practical administration, the pow- 
erful presentation of the duty of Unitarians in 
the matter of developing and guiding the relig- 
ious capacities of their children, given by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, will remain in the 
memory as the most masterly and inspiring 
statement, both of the real value and of the 
most direct way of teaching the Unitarian prin- 
ciples, ever presented to the American people. 
If the son has a proper consciousness of the 
fifth commandment, he will, like his great name- 
sake, see to it “that this word come to all 
Israel,” “into every tribe, and every house, and 
unto the head of every house from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” 

But to glance, in some order, at the many 
excellent contributions to serious thought and 
uplifting ideal, the opening sermon of the ses- 
sion was a fine presentation of the historical 
ascent of man, responsive to the divine ideal, 
the preacher, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
skilfully unfolding the panoramic record of 
physical, social, and spiritual evolution, from the 
impressive text, “Occupy till I come,” Luke 
xix. 13. There was a large attendance at this 
opening service, held on Monday evening at the 
First Church; and, indeed, at all meetings which 
were not especially planned for ministers only 
there were present large audiences of local 
Unitarians and other interested townspeople. 

On Tuesday the meetings were also in the 
First Church. President G. Stanley Hall’s 
paper, “ Some Elements in Religious Education 
not Commonly Regarded,” was a scientific 
interpretation of many vital religious truths. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole contributed an able 
paper, entitled “ Two Notable Mystics.” 

he evening meeting was devoted to a report 
of a committee appointed two years ago to 
inquire into the opportunities of higher educa- 
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tion for the ministry. Prof. E. Hale described 
the work of the Harvard summer school of 
theology, and advocated this school as the 
channel of co-operative interest for the Insti- 
tute. Rev. U. G. B. Pierce followed, in an 
earnest plea for that devotion and consecration 
without which the best equipped minister may 
be a failure. The closing address was given by 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who urged the ministers to 
consider the need of recruiting the ranks by 
personal appeal to young men. 

On Wednesday morning a fine, discriminating 
paper was given by Prof. George W. Gilmore of 
Meadville Theological School on “ The Interac- 
tion of Literature and Life in China and Japan.” 
The address by Prof. Cummings on “ The Curve 
of Social Progress,” although familiar to most 
of his hearers, was listened to with the greatest 
interest, and provoked continued applause. 

The Wednesday evening meeting called out 
the largest local attendance. Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams, head-master of the newly founded 
Hackley School, gave an encouraging account 
of the progress of this Unitarian preparatory 
school. President Eliot of Harvard University 
then delivered a most impressive address in 
language so exquisitely simple as almost to veil 
its profound significance. This address will be 
printed in full in next week’s Register. 

On Thursday, the last day of the Institute, the 
same mild and sunny weather prevailed. Rev. 
George Batchelor delivered a very able paper 
upon “ The Relation of Church and State in a 
Republic.” Good discussions were called forth, 
especially by Dr. Stanley Hall’s paper and by 
Mr. Batchelor’s. It is, however, impossible to 
report them; but the method which gives oppor- 
tunity for these free discussions adds much to the 
value and interest of the Institute. Devotional 
meetings were held each day just before noon, 
and were well attended. 

A special committee was appointed to prepare 
resolutions as a memorial of the death of Dr. 
€. C. Everett, dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School. Rev. S. R. Calthrop, as chairman of 
that committee, reported the following : — 

To the memory of Charles Carroll Everett his brothers 
in the ministry dedicate this sacred hour. 

A grand simplicity, joined with unassuming modesty, 
was an essential part of our friend’s character. His faith 
in God and in man as the child of God was firm and stead- 
fast. Happy ease in making deep things clear marked 
all his teachings. Communion of the soul with God was 
but only his own vital experience: he was also able in a 
wonderful manner to impart to others a deep sense of that 
experience. He won the love of all he taught—a love 
that grew stronger as they knew him better. Toa true 
teacher, guide, and friend, a monument more lasting than 
brass is evident in the souls he helped. 

The new officers of the Institute were chosen 
as follows: president, W. W. Fenn; secretary 
and treasurer, F. L. Phalen; directors, Sam- 
uel B. Stewart, Edward Hale, Paul R. Frothing- 
ham, Merle St. C. Wright, and Edward Cum- 
mings. 

The very generous hospitality of the churches 
and people of Worcester, and the service ren- 
dered by the local press, were heartily appre- 
ciated and acknowledged in suitable resolutions. 

F. B. M. 


Annual Meeting of the Sunday 
School Society. 


It is a good thing to have so fine an excuse 
as a meeting of the Sunday School Society 
for taking a trip into the country at the time 
of the changing leaves. The way to Leom- 
inster is one of beauty and inspiration. It 
leads one through pastures yet green and by 
the still waters of quiet ponds, past brooks 
that seem to keep the memory of spring-time, 
despite the denials of alders along their 
edges; and all the time one is in sight of the 
hills, with their glory of color, ‘‘that can stir 
one like a cry of bugles going by.’’ This is 
a lovely country that we live in; and it is a 
good thing, as I said before, when the time 
for the annual meeting comes again. But the 
journey is only the beginning. Cordial wel- 
comes, generous hospitality, and the pleasure 
of friendly intercourse were in waiting, be- 
sides a wealth of thoughtful studies and help- 
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ful suggestions from those to whom their 
associates listen gladly. 

On Thursday evening the large church was 
well filled, and the single address of the even- 
ing was given by President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University. Believing that educa- 
tion has come to mean nothing less than what 
the scientists call environment, and that relig- 
ious education affords us the most profound 
and difficult problems, President Hall stated 
a few of what seem to him the fundamental 
principles in Bible and Sunday-school teach- 
ing. First, the New Testament should have 
precedence over the Old in the teaching of 
children, partly because it appeals to them 
by its naturalness, variety, and dramatic 
events, and partly because its order follows 
the lines of natural development. Secondly, 
New Testament instruction should predomi- 
nate when individual instincts begin to be 
subordinated to race instincts. Thirdly, the 
humanity of Jesus should be emphasized; 
and that is why Unitarian Sunday-school 
text-books are far the best. President Hall’s 
fourth principle concerns the use that he 
would have made of stories, believing that 
in no other way can a teacher so hold 
children, so mould their souls, as by the 
effective telling of a good story, chosen from 
the best material in all literature. Again, 
much stress should be laid upon intellectual 
effort and work in the school,—a point 
wherein the Catholics and Jews are doing 
much better than the Protestants. President 
Hall’s plea for the introduction of the super- 


natural, or miracle stories, in the instruction | 4 


of the child, depended, apparently, on his 
recognition of the fact that a child’s imagi- 
native faculties need cultivation; and he 
considers this impossible without the intro- 
duction of the supernatural. Nature study 
should be included, since Nature is the 
mother of the religious life. Finally, Presi- 
dent Hall considers an adult class as the 
very apple of the eye in the Sunday-school, 
—a class wherein young people should be 
encouraged to express their deepest thoughts, 
aspirations, and doubts. 

On Friday morning, after a devotional 
meeting in which Dr. James De Normandie 
spoke earnestly about the spiritual training 
of the child as distinguished from the intel- 
lectual, moral, or even religious training, the 
business meeting was opened with a good at- 
tendance. Rev. William Channing Brown 
was appointed clerk fro tem. The directors’ 
annual report was presented by the president, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. The report of the 
treasurer, submitted in print, showed that the 
receipts of the year amounted to $15,141.92; 
and a balance of $936.83 remains on hand, 
with all bills paid. 

The first address of the day was given by 
Rev. Edward F. Hayward, who spoke on 
‘*The Spirit and Methods of Sunday-school 
Work.’’ Of these the spirit, the personal 
element, is the more important by far. It is 
the teacher, not the book, that makes the 
work effective. The spirit needed is that 
which lives in actual men and women, lead- 
ing them to throw themselves into any good 
work with earnestness and devotion. Mr. 
Hayward quoted the efficient kindergarten 
teacher of the successful Leominster Sunday- 
school as saying, ‘‘I do not do this work 
because it is my duty: I do it because I love 
it’’; and in this he found the element which 
must enter into all good teaching. He closed 
with words of hope and encouragement, sure 
that we always accomplish more than we see, 
and that the best is done when we give the 
children a sense of the nearness of God and 
divine things. 

Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford had been asked 
to describe ‘‘The Scope of the One-topic, 
Three-grade Lessons’’; and, although he pro- 
fessed to give his hearers only ‘‘the simplest 
and plainest facts,’’ he undoubtedly left them 
impressed with the great value of a system 
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that has made the real Bible, not the fossil 
Bible, accessible for the use of children, and 
this in a form which every thinking man 
can accept. Nowhere among English-speak- 
ing people, except in this series of manuals, 
have the results of modern scholarship been 
thus utilized. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John had a congenial 
subject in the topic assigned him, ‘‘Experi- 
encing Religion.’’ Psychologists tell us that 
the time comes in the period of childhood 
when great changes take place in the physical 
organization, and when the child begins to 
yield to unselfish motives and seek some 
great good outside itself. It is the business 
of the Sunday-school to look forward to just 
that psychological moment, so that, when it 
comes, the child shall find himself supported 
by great principles and led in the right direc- 
tion, thus provided with the introductory 
ground for the personal individual experience 
that must come later. The experience of re- 
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ligion must come with a splendid resolution. 
First, we have the recognition of God, and 
then the voluntary allegiance to those things 
that are the greatest in life. The time must 
come to every soul when it awakens to the 
vision, and we may wait with divine patience. 

Rev. Frederick J. Gauld of Leominster 


_ welcomed the many delegates and all friends 
_ to the hospitality of his parish. Tables were 


bountifully spread in the town hall, a short 
distance from the church; and the tempting 
collation was greatly enjoyed, after which the 
conference reassembled. The Committee on 
Credentials announced the presence of 169 
delegates and 45 life members, representing 95 
societies, 10 more than were similarly repre- 
sented one year ago. The permanent Com- 
mittee on Nominations for 1900-1901 was 
announced, Rev. F. J. Gauld, chairman. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley moved that a committee 
of three be appointed to consider possible 
names that might connote what is meant by 
the word ‘‘Sunday-school,’’ and_ signify 
something more than ‘‘a school which meets 
on Sunday,’’ indicating more inclusively the 
entire educational work of the church. This 
motion was carried. 

The following list of officers was reported 
elected for the ensuing year: Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, president; Mr. Charles A. Murdock 
and Rev. Augustus M. Lord, vice-presidents ; 
Miss Louisa P. Parker, clerk; Mr. Richard 
C. Humphreys, treasurer. For directors, to 
serve three years, 1900-1903: Mr. Albert 
Scheible, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. A. S. Garver, 
Worcester; Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, Newton; Mrs. 
George Keyes, Quincy; Miss Alice L. Hig- 
gins, Boston. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the first speaker 
of the afternoon, was greeted with a warm 
welcome, the audience rising as he took his 
place in the pulpit. His subject was ‘‘Citi- 
zenship and the Sunday-school,’’ and his ac- 
count of the ‘‘Good Citizenship “Class’’ of 
the South Congregational Church was full of 
valuable suggestions. He described its meth- 
ods, read a list of subjects and speakers, and 
spoke of the readiness of distinguished and 
busy men to come to a class doing such im- 
portant work. It is possible to get twenty- 
six first-rate speakers, each for one Sunday 
in the year, when not one of the twenty-six 

would be willing to come every Sunday. 
The best business of the nineteenth century 
has been to show men that God is in the 
_ outside interests of their daily lives. 

The second paper of the afternoon was 
given by Miss Emilie Poulsson, editor of the 
Kindergarten Review, who spoke as one ad- 
dressing believers in the improvability of 

human nature, however handicapped. Teachers 
may often do much toward bringing about the 
effort for removal of physical disability of 
children. The most important rule in the 
general treatment of a defective child is to 
ignore the handicap, and address, as if it 
were already there, the intelligence you hope 
to awaken. Handicaps of temperament and 
disposition should not be accepted as limita- 
tions. Less obvious handicaps belong to the 
natural life of the child living among adults, 
but these are natural and transient. Our care 
must be to impose none that are unnatural 
and lasting. Every blemish in ourselves 
means possible blemish in the child; and we 
urt the little ones by our inattention to 
ions or not encouraging habits of appli- 
Hion and concentration. In spiritual things 
invite danger by leaving pedagogical 
tinciples to secular schools, by not heeding 
ie laws of natural development, and by mak- 
ing the obligations of children too heavy. 
_ Rev. T. R. Slicer of New York spoke on 
‘“*The Child Mythologist’’; and his clear- 
sensible suggestions, brightened by 
y stories illustrating actual misconcep- 
3 of real children, formed a most cheerful 
ing close to the programme. A child 
nk of spiritual ities only in the 
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terms of sense-perception. The mythology 
of childhood is wholly natural, and shows us 
the way to teach. Mr. Slicer did not wholly 
agree with Dr. Hall in his advice concerning 
the use to be made of the supernatural and 
miracle stories. 

After resolutions of gratitude to the speakers 
and to the Leominster parish for its bounti- 
ful and gracious hospitality, the meeting was 
adjourned with the singing of a hymn, 

E. E. M. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association.* 


Fellow-workers, let us bear our witness to 
the joy of a true ministry, to its abounding 
privilege, to its inestimable rewards. ‘‘There 
is,’’ said Phillips Brooks, ‘‘no career that 
can compare with it for a moment in the rich 
and satisfying relations into which it brings 
a man with his fellow-men. Let us rejoice 
together that, in a world where there are 
many good and happy things for man to do, 
God has given us the best and happiest, in 
that he has called us to bear witness to his 
truth.’’ 

How many and how various are our de- 
lights! Ours is the joy of plain living and 
high thinking, of simplicity of daily habit, 
of healthy regularity, of reasonable comfort, 
free usually from the restrictions and priva- 
tions of dire poverty, and always from the 
encumbrances of luxury. Ours is the joy of 
regular and persistent intellectual exercise, 
the satisfactions of productive labor. It may 
indeed be objected that the immediate results 
of our labor are intangible and perhaps im- 
perceptible; that manual labor produces things 
that can be seen and felt, while the fruit of 
intellectual labor is often remote, eluding 
measurement and even observation. But it is 
equally obvious that mental labor is more en- 
joyable than manual labor in the process, and 
the essence of joy is more in the doing than 
in the results of doing. A dawdling, trifling 
minister may miss this joy; but it is a part 
of the satisfaction of the robust worker. 

Ours is the joy of intellectual fellowship. 
Surely, one of the supreme pleasures of life 
is in frequent contact with well-stored minds 
in large variety, and in the stimulus of 
quickening intellectual conflicts. Ours is the 
privilege of deeper fellowships,—no friend- 
ships so real and true as those that are based 
on spiritual affinities, no sympathies so satis- 
fying as those founded on mutual services. 
We meet people, as a rule, on their best side. 
We deal naturally with their truest natures. 
We have unequalled opportunity for tying 
men to us in bonds of affectionate good will. 
Ours is the joy of disinterested service. 
What truer satisfaction can there be than in 
the ability to serve one’s fellow-men? That 
furnishes a solid foundation of contentment, 
—a contentment which is discoverable, in- 
deed, by every child of man, but which is 
most accessible to the minister of the gospel 
of brotherly love. 

Ours may be—it is not always so—the joy 
of a good reputation, the possession of a 
good name among one’s neighbors and ac- 
quaintances. Ido not mean fame, but that 
quiet, local reputation for Desi, integrity, 
and sincerity which is often the halo on the 
brow of an old and faithful pastor, and the 
crowning satisfaction of a serviceable life. 
Ours may be the privilege of an enduring in- 
fluence. A good minister builds his life into 
the most indestructible of all human institu- 
tions,—a church. Few men have such oppor- 
tunity of perpetual fruitfulness. The seed he 
sows comes to harvest in generation after 
generation of them that serve the Lord. 


* The conclusion of an address at the Ministers’ Institute. 


y 
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| Oats were already In cultivation before! 
the Christian era; It Is believed that the 
ancient passover cakes of the Hebrews 
were made from fine oatmeal, because of 
| its nourishing qualities. 


On August 13th, 1695, appeared an 
‘advertisement in the London Gazette, 
that water gruel (oat meal) was always 
teady at the Mansion Coffee House in 
Cornhill, every morning, where as much/ 
as five gallons of it were consumed daily. 


A food is made of gruel called Flummery 
in Scotland and Sucan in South Wales. 


NY, 


Pn 


(Greenport 
ite ye 'C 
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In Ireland, oatmeal is mixed with Indian 
_meal and stirred in boiling water, making 
adish called ** Stirabout.”* 


H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
(lg an improvement over all previous oate 
J foods, the rugged strength-giving quality 

of the oats being retained in a delicious, 
appetizing breakfast cereal. 

“It mixes better with cream.” 
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Such are the privileges of all who enter on 
our sacred calling, but we who are Unitarian 
ministers have certain special privileges de- 
nied to our brethren, Ours is the immense 
joy and stimulus of being in a small minor- 
ity. Ours is the privilege of asserting the 
worth of individual judgment and of manly 
self-reliance. ‘*All men know more than any 
man,’’ says Talleyrand, and all his servile 
imitators. ‘‘That is a French epigram,’’ 
answers George William Curtis. ‘‘But it is 
not therefore the truth.’’ ‘* Vox Populi! Vox 
Dei !’’ cries the demagogue. ‘‘*God is on the 
side of the biggest battalions,’’ sneers the 
bully ; and what joy to us that we can answer, 
‘*No’’! The wisdom of all the ages teaches 
that truth and progress spring ever from the 
minority. God was with Socrates, not with 
his judges; with Galileo, not with those who 
harried him to death. God was with Robin- 
son and his little band of Pilgrims at Leyden, 
not with Laud and the bishops at Westmin- 
ster. God was in the slight and radiant form 
of Channing, in the serene voice of Emerson, 
in the sturdy force of Parker, and not with 
those who cried, ‘‘Infidel and blasphemer!’’ 
Yes: God was with the lonely and deserted 
sufferer on Cavalry, not with Pilate and his 
legions, not with the rabble that cried, ‘‘Cru- 
cify him!’’ 

Thus sustained, we refuse to take the sta- 
tistical view of the religious life. We know 
that churches are weighed not so much by the 
precise number of communicants as by the 
amount of communication between God and 
man. We know that to influence a few vitally 
is better than to influence many superficially. 
We know that, in the long run, the brave 
‘pioneers of spiritual verities are more than 
a match for an army of the conventional 
acolytes of a formal piety. Over against the 
assumed infallibilities of the misguided ma- 
jorities, it is our joy to set the naturalness 
of our simple faith; over against the great, 
pressing tide of materialism, it is our privi- 
lege confidently to vindicate the truth that 
‘*the things which are not seen are eternal.’’ 

And ours, finally, is the peculiar joy of a 
cheerful religion,—a faith which is allied 
with, and not at war with, our fundamental 
instincts of honor and justice. Ours is the 
cheerful religion which is in harmony with 
the beauty of the visible universe, with the 
sweetness of domestic affections, and with our 
ideals of love and neighborliness. Ours is a 
faith which bids us know that this marvellous 
life is not a vision that fades, a bubble that 
bursts, but a perpetual opportunity, an ever- 
lasting trust. Our religious philosophy jus- 
tifies our Christian optimism. We have no 
cause, no time to listen to the voices that 
whisper of a golden age behind us. Our 
castles of hope shine ever along new horizons. 
Our good obtained is only tidings of a better. 
Our faith justifies us in illimitable expecta- 
tion. Never before us, in all the history of 
mankind, did the right-minded, self-forget- 
ting, manly minister have such a power for 
good as he has to-day. The potential king- 
dom of God is even now in our midst. In 
earnest faith, with unchilled resolution, let 
us pledge ourselves anew to our high calling, 
eager for service, and determined that through 
us and those we shall inspire men may have 
‘life, and have it more abundantly. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


The Sunday School. 


Those who may turn to this department for 

a report of the meetings held at Leominster 

last week are directed to the account on 

another page and to the annual report of the 

directors presented by the president. The 

attendance was very large, interest deep, 

Leominster hospitality boundless, speakers at 

. the high-water mark, enthusiasm strong, re- 
sults unquestionably beneficial. 
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The next two Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will | 


deal with the history and character of David. 
They will afford an opportunity for the 
study of the early records which cover the time 
of the Judges and the early monarchy. As 
in previous lectures, an endeavor will be made 
to separate and to contrast these invaluable 
narratives from the later and largely imagina- 
tive presentations, which arose during and 
after the exile. As regards the lesson itself, 
the main interest naturally centres in the life 
and personality of the real David, and the 
study of the qualities which made him the 
hero of the popular imagination. These 
‘*Talks’’ are held every Saturday at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, 2.30 P.M. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports or notices should be sent to her. ] 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


November 11, ‘‘Temperance Sunday.’’? A 
temperance review of the year. References: 
temperance tracts, published by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, are furnished free to any 
who apply at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street. 


QUOTATIONS, 


‘*Tife is a book of which we have but one 
edition. Let each day’s actions, as they add 
their pages to the indestructible volume, be 
such as we shall be willing to have the as- 
sembled world read.’’ 

‘*Every right action and true thought sets 
the seal of its beauty on person and face.’’ 

**In contending earnestly against intemper- 
ance, we have the help and friendship of him 
who is Almighty.’’ 


TEMPERANCE. * 
The attitude which the young people 1n our 


|churches may take in relation to the temper- 


ance problem is a matter of greater impor- 
tance than they themselves are apt to think. 
Upon their attitude toward the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages depends not only their in- 
dividual safety, but, to a large extent, the 
salvation of the world from one of the great- 
est of social evils. 

It was therefore a wise choice that placed 
this subject among those to be considered by 
our guilds this season. 

What is temperance? The word ‘‘temper- 
ance’’ has a general and a particular mean- 
ing. In general, it applies to moderation in 
work and play, in the exercise of rights and 
privileges, in the enjoyment of good things. 
It is choosing the golden mean, using but 
not abusing the blessings and opportunities 
of life. 

But, in the course of time, especially the 
present century, the word ‘‘temperance’’ has 
acquired a particular meaning because of its 
frequent use in relation to alcoholic bever- 
ages. Because of the terrible evils arising 
from the excessive use of such beverages, the 
words ‘‘intemperance’’ and ‘‘temperance’’ 
usually refer to the habits of men in the face 
of this particular temptation. 

Taking the more limited use of the word 
‘*temperance, ’’ the question may arise, ‘‘ Why 
give it a special place upon the programme 
of the Young People’s Religious Union?’’ 

The answer will be found in these facts; 

That in Boston alone there were 23,875 
arrests for drunkenness in the year 1899; 

That there are a thousand saloons in Bos- 
ton, and a larger number proportionally in 
most other cities, eagerly engaged in pushing 
the business of liquor-selling; 


* We are indebted to Rev. Christopher R. Eliot of Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, a director of the Unitarian 
Fesuperence Society, for the discussion of the subject for 

is week, 
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- That at least $100,000,000 are spent annu- 
ally in New York City for drink, and more 
than $900,000, 000 in the United States; 

That this expenditure is nearly three times 
what the people spend for boots and shoes, 
and five times what they spend for public 
education ; 

That the saloons exert a powerful and cor- 
tupting influence in politics, as, for exam- 
ple, in New York, where every saloon is a 
recruiting station for Tammany ; 

That a vast amount of disease, poverty, and 
crime (some good authorities say 75 per cent.) 
is to be traced directly or indirectly to in- 
temperance, and that almost every family can 
point to some pitiful illustration, within its 
own circle of relationship, of such sorrow and 
degradation ; 

And, finally, that the appetite for alcoholic 
drink is easily awakened, but with great diffi- 
culty controlled; that the evils of intemper- 
ance affect not only the victims of the habit, 
but their families and the whole community; 
and that by the law of heredity the evil de- 
scends, in one form or another, to posterity. 

Who can possibly estimate the sum of hu- 
man misery, of physical and mental suffering, 
of intellectual and spiritual degeneracy, of 
domestic and social wretchedness, which at 
this very moment might be traced to this one 
cause? 

What is our duty? Taking it for granted 
that we realize the fearful nature and extent 
of the evil of intemperance, and that we ac- 
knowledge our social responsibility, the ques- 
tion as to what we ought to do about it arises. 

1. We ought not to be blindly, stupidly, 
criminally indifferent to the whole subject, 
as sO many people are. On the other hand, 
we must not be fanatical in our zeal, unchar- 
itable in our judgments of others, intemperate 
in our expressions of opinion. The evil with 
which we are to contend is too great to be 
ignored or neglected by any patriotic citizen; 
and it is too serious and complicated a prob- 
lem to be treated with unfair exaggeration 
and superficial study. The temperance ques- 
tion calls for painstaking and thorough inves- 
tigation into the facts, and for accurate and 
scientific statements concerning them. It de- 
mands an unselfish interest, an unprejudiced 
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judgment, a calm but earnest devotion to the 
welfare of society, and a willingness to make 
personal sacrifices for the good of all. 
2, It is a mistake to isolate intemperance 
from the other great social problems of our 
times, as though it were unrelated to these 
and could be treated and cured by itself. 
A comprehensive survey of the situation 
will reveal the fact that intemperance is 
oftentimes an effect as well as a cause of 
misery,—a symptom rather than the disease 
itself. We must often go behind the outward 
evil to find the real trouble, and to discover 
the effective remedy. Temperance workers 
are beginning to realize that wretched homes, 
poverty, poor food, lack of work, inherited 
weakness, craving for pleasure and excitement, 
the social instinct unsatisfied, overcrowding 
in villanous tenements, the sweating system, 
and many such social conditions are respon- 
sible each in part for men’s drinking, and 
that, if we are ever to get rid of intemper- 
ance, we must deal with these evil conditions. 
It is necessary to bring it-back again into 
its true relationship, to know that it is not 
a simple problem, and that no panacea is 
possible; that work must be done upon longer 
lines and by various methods, to touch the 
various causes out of which the evil springs. 
We find that the temperance problem works 
out into the great social problem. There is 
no evil condition in the industrial world 
which does not cause or aggravate this evil. 
Correct these evils, and you are doing good 
temperance work. Build up the whole man, 
would you have him equal to the temptations 
of appetite. Build up the whole structure of 
society, purify it and strengthen it in all its 
parts, would you have it banish alcoholic 
stimulants and saloons. 
3. In addition to these general and yet 
vital considerations, let me suggest certain 
immediate methods and duties. 
First, let me mention total abstinence as 
the pathway of safety for the individual, as 
his most effective protest against the liquor 
business and the drink habit, and as the best 
way of exerting his influence over others. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole puts it in this way: 
**Every person who uses the intoxicating 
beverages, however nice cut-glass he or she 
may dedicate to their use, increases the de- 
mand for these things, as well as the force of 
the custom, and sanctions it, and votes, as it 
were, for the perpetuation of the great evil.’’ 
Second, let me ask the following questions: 
What can education do for temperance? 
Industrial or practical education? Temper- 
ance text-books in the public schools? 
What can the law do? Removing tempta- 
tion and banishing the saloon? License or 
prohibition, or the Norwegian system? 
What can the Church do? Building up 
character, training the citizen, educating the 
young to a realization of their social respon- 
‘sibility? Who are responsible for the evils 
of society? 
What can the home do, and each individ- 
ual in the home? The influence of example 
and conscientious conviction? 
_ What can the city or State do? Providing 
public parks, reading-rooms, gymnasiums, 
public baths, cleaner streets? Enforcing fac- 
ory and building laws? Lectures and music 


What can you do? 
4. References: the publications of the Uni- 
an Temperance Society, which may be 
ned in any quantity by applying to the 
etary, Rev. John H. Applebee, 25 Beacon 
t. Notice, especially: Mrs. Chant’s 
ow I became a Total Abstainer’’; Mr. 
trong’s ‘‘A Temperance Appeal’’; Mrs. 
*s ‘‘Intemperance in its Relation to 
Ills’? and ‘‘The Envelope Series.’’ 
a more thorough study, Mr. Gannett’s 
’ Studies in Temperance’’ is admi- 
_ This was prepared especially for use 
y Clubs and guilds. 
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Announcements. 


Michigan Unitarian Conference: The an- 
nual meeting will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 19 and 20, in the Hol- 
land Church at Grand Rapids. An attractive 
programme is in preparation, and will be an- 
nounced later. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers: Next 
meeting November 5 at Watertown, with Rev. 
W. F. Greenman, 1 Dana Terrace. Luncheon 
at one o’clock. Subject, “The Holy Spirit, 
Past and Present.” Train leaves Boston 12.10, 
or electric cars to Summer Street. Hilary 
Bygrave, Scribe. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, November 1, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. Mrs. A. L. 
Richards will speak on ‘‘ Alliance Duties. ’’ 


Boston.—Ministers’ Monday Club, No- 
vember 5, 10.30 A.M., 25 Beacon Street. 
Rev. L. D. Cochrane will preside. Rev. 
J. H. Whitmore will speak about the new 
book of Rev. A. W. Jackson, ‘‘James Mar- 
tineau.’’ Mr. Jackson has been invited to 
attend. The public invited. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and Nor- 
folk Branches of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
on Monday, November 5, at 11 o’clock. Officers 
of other Branches are cordially invited. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, November 7, at 11 o’clock. 
All interested are cordially invited. 


The Sunday School Union opened its nine- 
teenth season at the Church of the Disciples, 
October 15. After the usual social and sup- 
per the meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Peirce of Brookline, the new president. Dr. 
Ames welcomed the Union to the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples; and Mr. Horton, 
after speaking of the coming meeting of the 
Sunday School Society at Leominster, wel- 
comed the new delegates to the Union. Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord of Providence gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Joyous Task of a Sunday- 
school Teacher,’’ in which he emphasized the 
idea of the close connection between the ideal 
and the actual. No other business needs more 
idealizing than does the work of the teacher, 
and no other has more abundant materials for 
idealization. Rev. Henry T. Secrist of Rox- 
bury said that Sunday-school teachers need 
special requirements. The Sunday-school is 
not like a day school. It is like a church 
service. Its Jessons are Jike sermons, and 
its teacher resembles the preacher. Each les- 
son should have a main point,—a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; and the teacher should 
never lose sight of the main point. Rev. 
W. C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., was 
present, and was called for most enthusiasti- 
cally. He called the Sunday-school the June 
side of the church. He said the work be- 
came joyous because of its task. In asking 
people to teach, he would present the sacri- 
fice, the task side first. He would require of 
a teacher that she love children, that she 
come to her work joyously, and that she 
smile easily. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys 
also spoke a few words of encouragement and 
good cheer. 


Philadelphia, Penn.— The first meeting for 
this season of the Unitarian Club was held at 
the Spring Garden Church, October 17. The 
church was filled with the members and guests 
of the club. The speaker was Mrs. Margaret 
Deland of Boston, and her subject, “The 
Change in the Feminine Ideal.” The term, ¢he 
new woman, often used as a term of reproach, 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


An Interesting Subject.—We doubt if any of our 
readers can pass the announcement in our advertising col- 
umns entitled “Bedroom Sunshine,” and not stop to read 
it. The heading tells the whole story; and it touches a 
most interesting and important subject, and one closely 
connected with physical health. ‘Bedroom Sunshine” 
has been inserted at the request of the Paine Furniture 
Company. 


Notices. 
The Associated Charities of Boston 


will hold its annual meeting at StrineRT HALt, 162 Boyl- 
ston Street, Thursday, November 8, 7.45 p.m. Addresses 
by:— d 
Mr. James B. Reynotps on “Some Unrecognized 
Interests of Pauperization.” 
Rev. Paut Revere FrRoTHINGHAM, on “The Laws 
of Charity.” 


The public is cordially invited. _ 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 


is 128 Western Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


Marriages. 


At Westwood, 28th ult., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
omnes B. Colburn and Abbie M. Sumner, all of West- 
wood. 

At Ashby, 23d ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Edwin M. 
Strout, of Mechanics’ Falls, Me.,and Ella Isadore Coburn, 
of Fitchburg, Mass. 

At Ashby, 24th ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, J. Frank 
Damon and Anna Hussey, both of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


MRS. E. V. WARD. 


It is appropriate that this paper should have more than 
a simple notice of the death of Mrs. E, V. Ward, who 
passed away at her late residence in Greenfield, Mass., 
September 23. She was born in Lexington, Mass., Feb. 
5, 1819, daughter of Elias and Betsey (Fessenden) Viles. 
She received her early education at the then famous Deer- 
field Academy, afterward graduating at the Normal 
School, Framingham. She was a successful teacher in 
Montague, where she was living with her mother and 
where she married Mr. John S. Ward, who died in Mon- 
tague thirty-five years ago. Mr. Ward was a well-known 
and prominent citizen of that town and a most devoted and 
earnest Unitarian. Mrs. Ward, at the time of her death, 
was a member of All Souls’ Church, Greenfield. Always 
zealous in every good work connected with it, and to which 
she gave her time, her love, and more material aid gener- 
ously and cheerfully, indeed, second only to her family, 
was the love and interest she bore her church and the 
liberal faith into which she was born and bred. She was 
seldom absent from her accustomed place of worship, and 
was a lifelong subscriber to this paper, passing it on to 
others less favored. She was a noble type of New Eng- 
land womanhood, with a charming personality and a quiet, 
unassuming dignity all her own, and was beloved by all 
who knew her; and the world is better for her having lived 
init. She will be sadly missed in home and church, and 
by those who have been recipients of her many acts of 
quiet charity. Mrs. Ward'is survived by three children— 


one son and two daughters. ha 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, "*tapiished 
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denotes a reality due to a long existing general 
discontent of women and the new ideal which 
has taken the place of their old one. This 
change, in many respects a most hopeful one, is 
accompanied by some dangers, which must be 
taken into consideration, and two things have 
resulted from it: first, a sense of individuality; 
and, second, a sense of social responsibility. 
One effect of the greater freedom enjoyed b 
women isto make marriage an incident in their 
lives, which it has always been to men; and there 
is a threat to the family in the new individual- 
ism, since it tends to concentrate thought first 
on one’s self. It is only safe to exploit self 
when it is done for humanity, and no culture can 
compare in results with the simple doing of one’s 
duty. The feeling should be that “for their 
sake I sanctify myself,” or am rich, or learned, 
or religious. Halt the novels now are written 
by women, and about the most prominent sub- 
ject discussed in them is the family relation. 
After Mrs. Deland’s address a pleasant social 
was held in the church parlors, 


Saco, Me.—Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: Our dear Saint John, Dr. J. T. G. 
Nichols, pastor of the parish from 1842 to 
1888, and since then pastor emeritus, passed 
away at his home in Cambridge, Wednesday, 
October 17. A memorial service is to be 
held, and a tablet to his memory placed in 
the church. He lived his life of long service 
here ‘‘in simpleness and gentleness and 
honor,’’ and left an influence that will sur- 
vive him many, many years. During the 
summer vacation the church was painted in- 
side, and that most beautiful expression of 
our faith, ‘‘In the love of truth and in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, we join for the wor- 
ship of God and the service of man,’’ was 
put upon the walls in gold letters. Now, at 
the beginning of another year, there are signs 
of increasing interest and larger audiences 
than last year, notwithstanding October rains. 
This winter’s vesper services are especially 
intended to teach the young people the essen- 
tials of a-rational religion. To that end the 
pastor’s addresses are short, never exceeding 
twenty minutes, and preceded by plenty of 
good music. The October topics are: ‘*God, 
the Creator’’; ‘‘God, the Revealer’’; ‘*God, 
the Father’’; and ‘‘God, the Saviour.’’ 
Great things are hoped and expected in the 
Sunday-school, under the leadership of our 
new superintendent, Miss Genevieve Marsh, 
daughter of Rev. L. J. Marsh, the former 
pastor. The Unitarian Club, the young 
people’s organization, is studying Hawthorne 
during October. Next month it will be 
Lowell. <A series of nine lectures includes 
talks on ‘‘Ruskin,’’ Emerson’s ‘‘Sphinx, ’’ 
and ‘‘Tramps in the Tropics,’’ by such men 
as Rev. Henry Blanchard, D.D., of Portland, 
Mr. Charles Malloy, and Mr. W. Alleyne 
Ireland, the well-known traveller and writer. 


Sharon, Mass.—Rev. John C. Kimball 
was installed as pastor of the First Church 
on the evening of October 18. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D,D., preached. Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, Rev. E, A. Horton, Rev. Henry F. 
Jenks, Rev. C. S. Locke, Rev. E. R. Ship- 
pen, Rev. A, J. Dyer, took part in the service. 
Mr. Kimball, during his college days, while 
teaching school in this place, heard Unitarian 
preaching for the first time in this Sharon 
church. There was a large attendance at the 
present installation. The society has decid- 
edly increased in attendance and hopefulness 
since Mr. Kimball’s pastorate began; and the 
Sunday-school, under the care of the superin- 
tendents, Mrs. Robie G. Frye and Mrs. M. A. 
Browne, has more than doubled in numbers. 
A choir, made up of the society’s own mem- 
bers, has recently been organized; and the 
Sunday-school and church are both fortunate 
in having the valuable services of Mr. W. O. 
Amold as organist. 


South Middlesex Conferenoe.—The 
one hundred and fourth regular session of the 


South Middlesex Conference was held in the 
Unitarian church, Lexington, 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D. 
president took the chair; and, after the read- 


stitution was adopted, providing that there 
shall be six directors, two to be elected for 
one year, two for two years, and two for 
three years, and that no officer save. the sec- 
retary and treasurer shall remain in office for 


circular letter, 
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A collection was taken, which”amounted to 
$57.67. The conference then adjourned to 
the town hall for collation. Following the 
roll-call of the church seat 2 P,M., Rev. 
Edgar S. Weirs of Billerica opened the dis- 
cussion of the morning subject. He argued — 
that the Church has something more than the 
outside organizations, and it is our business 
as Unitarians to make it vital and capable of 
meeting the deeper needs of the age. The 
people should be brought to see that they 
need the Church, and that the Church needs 
them. He was followed by Rev. Messrs. 
Calvin Stebbins, C. F. Russell, C. W. 
Wendte, W. F. Greenman, W. H. Pulsford, 
and Mr. Allen of West Newton. 

A vote of thanks was given the Lexington 
society for its generous and hospitable enter- 
tainment, and to Rev. C. F. Dole for his 
inspiring and illuminating address. With 
prayer and benediction, Rev. George H. 
Badger brought to a close one of the best 
meetings in the history of the conference. 


October 17. 
At 11 A.M. the 


ing of the records, an amendment to the con- 


more than three successive years. By a rising 
vote, Unity Church at Natick was cordially 
received as a member of the conference. A 
with recommendations from 
the Missionary Council in regard to ‘‘For- 
ward Movement’’ meetings, was referred to 
the Executive Committee, with full power to 
act for the conference. 

Rev. C. F. Dole then gave an address on 
‘*Unorganized Religious Forces.’’ He said 
that by ‘‘unorganized’’ he meant forces out- 
side ecclesiastical organizations. Wherever 
there is force, life, it tends to organize, to 
construct. Religion, as the supreme force, 
is always found under some form of construc- 
tion. This life is found outside of churches. 
But, because there is this outside or extra 
religion, is there no need of a church? The 
Church is needed more than ever; only it 
must be a much larger, diviner Church than 
that which now exists. It is needed: (1) to 
develop men’s unconscious religion, to make 
them know that they have it and rejoice in 
it; (2) to make young people feel that every 
throb of genuine sympathy in them for what 
is high and good is the life of God in them; 
(3) to bring people of all classes together; 
(4) to unify human experience; (5) to cul- 
tivate the spirit of worship; and (6) to give 
better education to our youth. he true 
church will enrich the individual, and inspire 
him to give and do as much as he can for 
humanity. 

He was followed by Rev. L. B. Macdonald, 
who said that all work had to be specialized; 
and the special work of the Church was to 
deepen the sense of God in the soul. Many 
people not only do not care for the high 
things of religion, but they do not care for 
the high things of literature or art, or the 
high things of any other department of life. 
The Church must stand for aspiration and 
the spiritual life of man; and the best life 
will come to the world through the Church. 


Channing Conference.— The Channing 
Conference held its sixty-ninth session with the 
Unitarian church of Norton, Mass., October 16 
and17, The evening session on the 16th was 
a platform meeting with four addresses upon 
different aspects of our church life. Rev. F. L. 
Masseck of the Universalist church at North 
Attleboro emphasized the “Value of the 
Church.” Mr. George H. Reed of Taunton 
(a student in the Harvard Divinity School) 
spoke on the relations of “The Young People 
and the Church.’ Hon. Lloyd E. White of 
Taunton gave the layman’s point of view, and 
characterized our Church as “the emancipator 
of the mind” from the terrorism of grotesque 
doctrines, And, in closing, Rev. Charles E. St. 
John, secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, described our faith as “A Fearless 
Faith,” an absolute confidence in man, the 
universe, and God. 

On the morning of the 17th the business ses- 
sion was held at the beginning of the day and 
the devotional service at the hour of noon. 
This new procedure, it was generally thought, is 
an improvement over the old method. 

The conference was called to order at ten 
o’clock by President Tripp. The records of the 
last meeting were real and approved, and a 
statement of the treasurer was presented and 
placed on file. The Committee on Christian 
Work reported its activities, and a letter from 
Captain Gilbert Smith of Vineyard Haven was 


BERROON SUNSHINE. 


Yellow is the decorator’s sunshine. 

That is one reason why a Brass Bedstead 
lights up a dark room so successfully, and 
brings its own cheer wherever it goes. It is 
like a score of mirrors: it reflects, adorns, 
lights, and serves. 

Time was when brass beds were very ex- 
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Uri pensive. ‘To own one was a patent of gentil- 
fe ia wu “ ity. But those dear old days are gone, and 
re we are selling brass bedsteads to-day for the 


same price you then paid for painted pine. 

No one ever regrets the ownership of a good bed. And if lightness, beauty, 
strength, cleanliness, and comfort are considered, they are best united in reliable 
brass tubing. y: 

We sell that kind. 4 
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Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. | ate 
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read in regard to the proposed removal of the 
church building at that place to a more central 
site in the village. Rev. J. H. Jones recom- 
mended its removal. The conference not being 
competent to come to any decision at that time, 
it was voted that a committee of four be formed 
to consider the matter, the committee to consist 
of the president of the conference, Captain 
Gilbert Smith, Rev. J. H. Jones, and Mr. 
Charles H. Sheldon. 

Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave an ad- 
dress upon “The Church Militant.” The mis- 
sion of our Church is to give life. The power 
of life-giving depends on three things mainly: 

(a) belief in God; (4) a vision of personal suc- 
: cess,— that is, an abiding faith in one’s essential 

worth; and (c) the unfailing sense of immortal 
: life. A “weak church” is a contradiction of 
_ terms, since the elements of any real church, 

however small and poor, are holiness and truth, 

which are strength itself. 
: Rev. George W. Kent of Westminster Church, 
_ Providence, opened the discussion. He said: 
_ The loyalty of the Roman Catholic to his 
_ church is no model for us. That would mean 
_ degeneration in us, and in our beliefs and 
_ thoughts. We want rather the free, uncom- 
_ pelled loyalty of free men, who love truth and 
' righteousness for their own sakes. 

Other speakers were Rev. A. M. Lord, Rev. 

, AR Hussey, Rev. A. L. Weatherly, and J. M. 
Wilson. 

The devotional service was under the charge 
of Rev. A. J. Rich of Dighton, Mass., who 
| spoke upon the need of a spirit of devotion and 
_ quietness in the inner life. 

After a collation the conference resumed, 
and the committee on the proposed Sunday 
. School Union made its report through Rev. 

A. R. Hussey, and announced a meeting for 

organization on November 7 at Taunton. Rev. 

Mr. Hoagland then spoke of Rev. Jasper L. 

Douthit’s work at Lithia Springs, and called for 

financial aid in securing the property used for 

Mr. Douthit’s summer school for the people as 

a kind of monument to his zealous sacrificing 

labors. Secretary St. John seconded this ap- 

peal; and at the suggestion of Rev. A. L. Weath- 
erly a collection was taken up for this purpose, 
and $33.54 was received. Resolutions passed 
at a meeting of the New England Missionar 

Council in Boston, September 26, were presented, 

and referred to the Committee on Christian 

Work for consideration and action. A resolution 

was offered by Mr. Lord in the absence of 

the Fellowship Committee, and unanimously 
adopted :— 

“ Whereas Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham 
having resigned his pastorate in New Bed- 
ford and entered upon his duties as minister 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, be it 
Resolved, That the Channing Conference assem- 
bled at Norton hereby express its hearty ap- 
preciation of the influence of his loyal sympathy 
and inspiring words during his membership in 
this Conference, and that the Conference also 
express herewith its deep interest and faith in 
his continued success and his widening influence. 

“ Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the records of the conference, and that a 
copy be sent to Mr. Frothingham.” 

A vote of welcome to Rev. George W. Kent 
of Westminster Church, Providence, was also 
unanimously passed at this time. 

The hour assigned to the Women’s Alliance 
had now been reached; and after interesting 
reports from the Branches at Norton, Newport, 
the three societies in Providence, Westerly, R.L., 
Brooklyn, Ct., Taunton, Dighton, Fairhaven, 
Fall River, New Bedford, an effective and in- 
structive address was made by Miss Florence 

_ Everett of Dorchester upon “The Missionary 
Work of the Alliance.” There were present, 
besides representatives of the Branches, Miss 
Williams and Mrs. Cleveland, directors of the 
National Alliance. 

Votes of thanks from the conference to the 
Norton church for its hospitality and to the 
speakers for their contributions to the interest 
and helpfulness of this occasion were then 
unanimously passed, and at 3.45 the conference 
adjourned. 
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Bakes Twelve 
Dies At Once 


The Glenwood Home Grand range 
with asbestos lined oven, and two 
oven shelves, bakes three rows of food 
evenly at once. The Asbestos Lining 
triples baking capacity and saves coal. 


Educational. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOO 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, : 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for *six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Massacuusetts, SourH ByFIELp, 


[FUMMER ACADEMY.— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Periey L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


(pas ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes, _ Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
alumni, Send for circular, Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B, (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 5 fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 
Rev. James Dg Normanpir, D.D,, President of the 
Trustees, Wriii1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 
dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form tor the season of 1g00~1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = «= = Boston. 
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“‘Makes Cooking Easy’’ 


GLENWOOD 


The Glenwood Agent has them. 


“Messtah Palpit”’ 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “ Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work, 


2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation, (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In ‘The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as ong as man is what he is... , This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
Yon thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Harl/ord 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = « Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


The new minister has a decidedly slow de- 
livery. ‘‘Mamma,’’ exclaimed Beth, after 
the service, ‘‘I wish they’d sent us a higher- 
geared preacher. ’’—/udge. 


‘*No man,’’ said a wealthy but weak- 
headed barrister, ‘‘should be admitted to the 
bar who had not an independent landed prop- 
erty.’’ ‘May I ask, sir,’’ said Mr. Curran, 
‘Show many acres make a wiseacre?’’— Green 
Bag. 

‘*Beg pardon!’’ said the postal clerk, who 
had sold her the stamps. ‘‘But you don’t 
have to put a five-cent stamp on a letter for 
Canada.’’ ‘‘I know,’’ said she; ‘‘but the 
shade just matches my envelope, you know..’’ 
Philadelphia Press. 


One day an interpreter was translating a re- 
mark of Mrs. Francis E. Clark, to the effect 
that she and the doctor were two carrier- 
pigeons, flitting over the globe and lighting 
here and there. The grave interpreter, with- 
out moving a muscle, declared to the natives 
attending upon his words that the two Amer- 
icans were an old cock and an old hen flying 
about the world. —Congregationalist. 


The late Francis Parkman, the historian, 
had the Mosaic idea of justice. A friend 
met him one day walking along the street, 
leading a street boy with either hand. 
‘*What in the world are you doing, Park- 
man?’’ asked his friend. ‘‘I found that 
Johnny here had eaten all of the apple in- 
stead of dividing with his little brother. I 
am going to buy another for the younger 
boy, and make Johnny watch him while he 
eats it.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


**Mother, ’’ said a thoughtful Boston child 
to his maternal relative. ‘‘What is it, 
Waldo?’’ ‘‘Is Philadelphia older than Bos- 
ton, mother?’’ ‘‘Of course not, my son. 
The first settlement was made in Charlestown 
in 1630, while William Penn did not arrive 
on the site of Philadelphia until fifty-two 
years later.’’ ‘‘That was always my impres- 
sion, mother. But how is it that Philadel- 
phia is mentioned in the Bible, while Boston 
is not?’’—Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


The most popular man in a Western town 
once did up a tough in a manner satisfactory 
to the entire community. To vindicate the 
majesty of the law, the offender was brought 
up for trial. The jury were out about two 
minutes. ‘‘Well,’’ said the judge, in a fa- 
miliar, off-hand way, ‘‘what have the jury 
to say?’’ ‘‘May it please the court,’’ re- 
sponded the foreman, ‘‘we, the jury, find 
that the prisoner is not guilty of hittin’ with 
intent to kill, but simply to paralyze; and he 
done it.’’ The verdict was received with ap- 
plause, and the prisoner given an ovation. — 
Green Bag. 


An ex-army chaplain recalls some amusing 
anecdotes of the perplexity of undecided 
recruits when asked to declare their ‘‘relig- 
ion.’’ Said one: ‘‘I don’t know. I’m not 
particular.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ replied the sergeant, 
‘*shall we say Church of England?”’ ‘‘All 
tight,’’ said the accommodating recruit, 
**that’ll do’’; and, with only a hazy idea as 
to what his religion was supposed to be, he 
was conducted to the officer for the day. 
When the official query was reached, ‘‘ What’s 
your religion?’’ the embryo Tommy, with 
but a dim recollection of what the sergeant 
had said, promptly replied, ‘‘Bank of Eng- 
land, sir.’’— Quiver. 
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A Pasteurized Milk prepared with lime 
water and milk sugar in six ounce 
bottles ready for feeding. Recom- 
mended by physicians. Deliveries in 
Boston andsuburbs. Send for booklet 
“How to Care for Babies.” 

H. P. HOOD & SONS, 
Wholesale and Retail Milk Dealers, 
304 Rutherford Avenue, 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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BELLEVUE 


adjoining y 
Unitarian Building. EUs 
BEACON ST. . 
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FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 


New England, 11,600 tons 7 My. dbeeed Nov. 7, Dec. 5 
Commonwealth (new), 5.... Nov. 14, Dec. 12 
Saloon, $60 upwards ; @> %37.50 upwards. 

For passage and further info. ly to 
Richards, Mills & Co., % 7. 9 St., Boston. 
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PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


Beene 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 


VICTOR COFFEE 


Absolutely Pure 


IS THE NAME 


Highest’ Grade Medium-Priced 
You Will Be Satisfied. 
Order a pound-can of your Grocer. 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. gx, xBoqsvsdiasyinelsecsieinaae 428. 
LIABILITIES ets cess. cris: tac ba enone 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk ea 
BENJ. F Arey RS, President. 

ALFRED D. OSTER, Vice-President. 


S. TRUE Secr 
Bb. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebrask 
Dakotas. Correnpundénes: solicited. see ma ma 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Estey 
Church Organs 
Catalogue mailed free 


ESTEY ORCAN CO. 
180 Tremont Street, - Boston 
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Wall Papers 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


Lowest Prices in New 
Boston Agents for J. Spencer cr Tae 


Co., Burlaps, and Davidge 
Totnes Vote Bees Pe 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co.. 


FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON ST 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


BOSTON. 


